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INSURANCE. 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets_-.-..--- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL 
Resident Secretary. Assistant 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second 4 ssistaat Secretary- 
West Side Storage Warehouses, 


593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 
779 Greenwich Street sn@ 10 Abingdon Square, KY 


Storage and Safe-keeping for ysurniture, 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, &c., 
received day or night. 























Expenses and advances made if required. Separate 
rooms of uny size, always accessible during business 
hours. Oidest (established 1840), Lowes ts Raty, most 
ACCOMM DATING, extensive and responsible establish- 


po 
ment in the business, TRUCKSand + Xl’RESS WAG- 


ONS built expressly for the 1emoval of Houtehold 

Goods, Pianos, Baggage, &e., always ready day or night. 
TAGGART, Owner and Proprietor. 

Office, 593 ITUDSON STREET, Abingdon SjuareN. Y. 


11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 
Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 
Apply to F.G.&C, 8. BROWN, 
Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y, 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Mincrais, Fossils, Ferns, Autuyuces, 
ULD CHINA PORCELAINS 
And Cwrwosities of Nature and Art, 

















NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1876, 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FISK & HA'TOH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid dircet 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchenge of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme. 








All other marketable Stecks and Bonds |) 


bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and _ Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 








HEAD OFFICE, | aa 4 4 Lane), Thread. 
BRANCH | {19% 160 Tottsohat Court Road; 
orrieas. ‘Het eet ha 
(7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 
Susscriseo Caritau__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Parp-up CapiTaL_..---.. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp....... £135,000 0 0 





Directors 
Joun Jonxs, Eeq., Chairman. 
Henry Viours East, Esq. - Sawvne Josnva, Esq. 
Anpeew Law Esq. Joaquin De Mawena Erq. 
Ropert tor, Hea. 
Wa. McAnruva, * 


Wittiam Simpson, Esq. 

James E, Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. {Groner Youre, Esq. 
Wm. Macnarentan, Esq. 


Henry Joun ATxinson, Esg 





Manager: 
A.traep Geoncr Kennepy. 


Seerectary—C. J. Wortn, 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
ateuch mo‘erate rates of Commismon as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Tae interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheoues and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or Remitt Credits 
opened against first-class Securiti ble in London. 
Mercantile and ¥arginal Oredits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Berk are pledged not to 








; diselose the transactions of any of ite customers. 





_NEW YORK BANKERS, — 


1. & W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS; 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
Jalifornia. 


"The Undersigned Hereby Give 
“ Notice! 


that they will receive applications from 
Tuurspay, 8lst inst., to Monpay. Sep- 
tember 4th, at 4 P. M., for the new 
United States Four-anp-One-Hatr Per 
Ceut. Loan, payable after 1891, at the 
price in Gold of 100} and accrued inter 
est from September Ist to time of pay- 
ment, at the pleasure of the purchaser, 
between the 10th and 30th of September. 
Tue Bonps will be issued in Registered 
Certificates only, in denominations of $5, 
$100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10 000. 
Two Per Cent. of the purchase money 
to be paid on making the application, and 
the remainder on delivery of the certifi- 
cates. 
U. 8. Securitizs taken in payment on 
favorable terms. 
AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 
19 to 2L Nassau Sircet. 
DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wail Street. 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
21 Broad Street. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
3 Broad Street. 
New York, August 30th, 1876. 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGUAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Stre-t, New York, publish a handsome eight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they s¢ nd free to any adiress. In addition toa 
large numbe of ed'torials on tiea cial and business 
topics; it cv tains very full and accurste reports of the 
sales and s‘anding of every bon}, stock and security dealt 
iuat the Stock Exchange. Mes-rs. Fruthingham & Uv., are 
very extensive biokeis, of large ext erience and tried ir- 
tegrity. In addition tu their stock brokerage busisess 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,’ now one of tne favorite methods of kcgitima e 
speculatiun. Their edvics is very valuable, und by tol- 
lowing it, many have made fortunes._New York Metio- 
polis. 














t HAND BOOK . 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SAL BY 


(), H. CROSBY, 19 Willia:a, St.. N. ¥ 





PRICE, $2.00, 








OFFICES 
14 & 16 Sovth William Street. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


cod 


| Stock Brokers and Auctioneers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


7, Sand 10 per cent., Choice City and County Bonds 
vad cther Al Investment Securities, our specialty 24 
fea:s paying 10 to 12 per cent., interest promptly paid, 
ttm =©Lelow par. 


$$ $e 


CALIFORVIA GOLD 
SALE. 


A limited amount of preferred stock in 
one of the best Gold Mining Compauies in 
Cal fornia, with a guarantee that the 
price now paid for tie stock will be re- 
paid in gold dividends within six monchs, 
thereby making this stock free of cost to 
the present purchaser of the same. 


ALBERT Hl. NICOLAY & CO. 
Subscription Agents for the Company, 
No 43 Pine Street, New York. 


UALIFORNIA & NEVADA 
MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY: 


THE SUBS °RIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN-~ 
SION to the purchase aad sale, on commission, of th 
ibove socks for cash. Huis frequent visits to and taimi- 
jority with the mines of the ‘ Comstock” lede, and his 
extensive acquaintaace wm miniug circies in Sau Francis- 
0, afford him advantages of a superior an] valuable 
ouracter 
MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 

Reveneucas - President and Directors Shoe and Leather 
jank ; James B, Colgate & Co. 




















STO‘ K FOR 








MEN AND LDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used cn the 
American Bourse, 
CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. 8. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD, 


72 PAGES. Sent Faxes To aNY ADDRESS, 

Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. Collectiocs made. Money invested aud 
insormation given, by 
JOHN HICKLIFG & CO, Bankers and Broxere, 

72 BROAUWAY, AEW YORK, 
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THE ALBION. 











LATEST QUOTATIONS OF STATE, CITY AND RAILROAD BONDS, 


Corrected Weekly by HENRY C. WILLIAMS & CO., 49 Wall street, N. Y., Dealers in Investment Sccurities, by whom this table has been compiled “eign for 
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Bid. [Asx d P bw, (Asne . Bip. ;Asx’t- 
State Bonds. — |—— Railroad Bonds. Ageaedl soee 3 Railroad Bonds. =| escoias 
le bama State 55.ceccee-+eeeeee-1886,3& 3) *2 oe | Mditcadack ! m....ccccccccccccccccccccccce| 00 1 *} Col. and Indiana Central 1 m 7s, 1904, J&J.| 65 oo 
do do} 3 es | Alabama Central Ist mort. $sg..1901, ++ }|Columb’s and Hock’g V’y | m 7s, 1897,A&0) 95 | 100 
or 1888, do | 32 +» | Ala and Chattan’ga Ist m. 83 2g, guar, 99 de oo Columbus and Xenia | m 7s, ....1890,M&8/ 93 98 
. 53080 3 &j| 2) | 32 | Albany and Susque. !st mort. 7s...1888 do} .. | 1/4  |Con. and Passumpsic 8. F 1m 6s, 1876J&D/ 90 : 
A&O| Ws) 2nd do 78.1885, A&O} 103 | 108% | Connecticut River S. F. 1 m 6s, ..1878, M&S, 94 | : 
do 1S & 3) 7 on 4 3rd do 73.1881, — ee | 101% | Connecticut Valley 1 m 7s,.....-+- 1901J&J) 80 a? 
C Jliforvia State = gold. 15 & J| 15 : Alex. and Freder’b’g lst m 7s, g. 1896, I& ee ee | Connecticut West2rn 1 m 7s, ....+-1901,J&J| 45 » 
Connecticut do 63... ..... J & J) 6 : nee | Valley gener’! do 7 3-10, oer 1014} «+. | Council Bluffs and St Joseph m 7s, 1880J&)| 55 eo 
» Exempts...oe. 1885 A & | V9 : Eaft. Ex. do 73.1910, sao o 3 Cumbestand and Penn 1 m 6s ...1891, M&S; 75 | 80 
War Loan... 1891 A&O| 193 | oe | Amer’n on ntral, Ist m. 88.....1878, 95 | lov do 8. F.2m6s, 1883,M&N| .. es 
D me State 68....cecscoee secereeeed &d| 100%) oe | Arkansas Central }st mort. 83 g... 1891, jas 5 oe Cumberiana Valley 1 m 8s, .....1904, A&O) 110 | 112 
Gworgia do 6a, VaTiOUS..--secs F&A) 9 e+ | Ash. Y’town and Pitts. 1 m 7s, g, 1901, A&O! «- 83 aga ame: Norwalk mort. 7s, 1880-92 J&J| 100 ee 
do do = NEW. ..0ce 02.1886 J & J] 104%) we | Ateh’n and Pikes Peak 1 m6s, g, 1895, M&N} 25 +» | Danv., Haz. and VW’barre 1 m 7s, 1887,A&0) 25 
do ld......1890-92 A & O| 107 ee | Atebison and Nebraska lsat m.Ss..’91, M&S) .. 45 | Dan. Ur’e, Bloom. & P’kn 1 m73,g 1909A&0) 41 45 
do do inf mdorsed.cccccccccscoee| 202 +e | Ateb., fop’a and S’ta Fe | m. 7s, g,’99,J&J| 82 8) | Davenport and St Paul 1m 7s,g, 1911,A&0) .. 30 
88.00 cceee+ee21875-86 F & Al +e , do Land grant 7s, g,1902,A&0| 7 75 |TDayton and Michigan Ist mort. 1s, Tred 90 | 91 
Tihaois 1877-79 J & J) 100 «+ | Athol and Enfield 1.t m 7s, '83-'39-’"91,J&J| 88 2 2nd do 7s, 1887,M/c8| 89 oL 
do 1 do | Wl ++ | At’taand Richm’d Air L, 1m. 8s, 1900, do) 50 | 62 6s, .. 33 J&ed 80 
Indiana ee | Atlanta and West eee conngoom cscs sis = 4 : 
owa do oh . 
Keatucky bl 2nd7s¢, 1902, M&S 25 35 oo 
Leu:siana - aslantic and Gulf cons Ist m+7s "ee" J&S| 73 15 o 
do : Ati’c, Miss. & O, Cou. m.' , , ‘4, AKO) oe - 110% 
do : Atlantic and N. C.1m és, «++ 01888, JK! «. ee m 78.2..0e.1877M&N| 4. | 104 
do + | Athinticand Paciie LL — , @ 1888,3 & J) 17 | 20 Pel., Lack. on Western #8 Te .1881, M&S} 0 |S 
do ee | Ait and St. Law. st? '¢ m 66,@,1884, A&O 90 | «- |Dels Lac. and Wenern ¢. m 78, 1892, J&P) 107 | 3 
do ++ | Bald Eagle Valley, Ist mort. 6s, este 5 a3) 100 | 103% | Denver Pacific 1 m 7s, g, Be woceree oO ME N} 70 75 
do 15 | BaJtimore avd ON10..sereeerereeeserereses! oe +» | Den. and R, Grande ‘ist m. 78, g, 1900,M&N| 50 35 
is | ERR TE Sh i Docent | i 
a la 9 seeeees soees . nes Valle’ mo! - , 
—_— - . do eocecsecces 1895, A & O} 105K) 107% yd > li 18 
, es 102 = 4 pe re oF Bal © aad Til ma & Rs, Mp 23 | a 
aia +: eaee +e : roi iver an m fs, ..+ | 
a Fy do Beate ih j iw Baltimore and vos Fl, 6s, g, 191), J&J| 86 90 | Detroit H te and ind, ay $s, 1890,J&D| .. : 
commas FF By oo st mi. 68, g ... 19L- Ako 90 91 Detroit Lanveed f Mieh i m &s, 189%, A&O| 50 
Hy J & | 106 - ty, E. Sasa 1 m. 10s, !88:, J & J) 100 ++ | Detroit and Milwaukee Ist m 73 1875,M&N| .. 20 
OO Mak] 1D | so | Belfast dnd Mocuch'd Lm. 6a, g, 189g] 959) 3d do 2 Se aeeel828 MAN) 2 | 120 
> innesota do js, RR pans isd 3 &J) + 2 Belletountain ORR. 75, sesecee 169 J & J] 97 «+ | Det, Monroe and Toledo 1 m7s, 1876, F&A) 1034 .. 
@s0UTI dO B6.cccccccceoccsse--18753 Aid| . Beileville aud 8. Lil. 1m, 8.F., 8s, 1895, A&O) 90 ory Detroit and Poutiac 1 m 7s, .......1878,J&d| 70 ee 
do do x 773 &J| WOR!) : Beloit and Madison ist mt. 7s, 1858, J & J| 35 +» | Dixon, Peoria and Ha’bal im 8s, 1978, J&J| 95 - 
: ea ("| | [SCR eee eee id | > |Ricedecco vet ieaay 's | | 
oO A ty - De cad q - 
do & Jj + 106 s do 3d mort. pd 6s, 1887, F&A 13% ok, Warren and Pitts. } m 798. Lee re 98 | 103 
do &s VOy!) . Bostcr ard Albany, oe es 2 UNd2y F & A| 1124) «, | Dutchess and Columbia Ist mort. 7s 1908J&J| 10 15 
do 0 J&J Ws H Bos., Clivion and Fit:h » 1884, T&S) oe 98 | Kast Pennsylvania 1 m 7s... re Bae, M&S} « | 115 
New Hampshire do 6s, TatleEtnceeeecens weet MENT oe do um. Senet 20,3 &J| « +» | East Tenn. and Georgia 1 m 6s, various J&J| 90 91s 
New Jersey do 63, ecccceced & od) VON, 3 See. Copeord & ‘Manet! 8. F., 6s, 1889, Jas; Ww 96 | East Tenn. Vir. and Geor, 1 m 7s, 1900,J&J| +5) 97 
New York do 5e...-1875-76 2 AD & oO} uo | ¢ | Bos, pnctteah & Eris, 1 - 7s, 1900, J & J.) 39 | 20 waaay ~ R. R., Mass., 63. ..187 various) 6ty| 64% 
do do 6s, ....1876-76 do do] «+. ; 1m. g'd 7s, —_ J&dI. Wy 0 is, 1887, M&S} t64| o- 
do n+ einai ated 1891 J & J| 120 $ senten ond Lowell New 7s, m, A & 0} 10 6) .. Rastern RR. (Ky.) 1 m 6s. 1890 FRA! os or 
do do 78, Bounty L.1877 J & J| 2s} 102% do do «187%, 9% rn Shore, Md., 1 m 6s.. - 1880 J&J) «. oe 
North Carolina do 6s, oli, ........+...d&d| 14y| 17%] Boston and Maine Ist mort. M&N) liv! 110% Elizabetht'n and Paducah 1 83,1890, M&8s) 45 60 
ylo do 6s, NC RR,.1885J & J} 58 .. | Boston and Providence, 74, .- «21893 J&J| oe «+ }Ebmira and net } m 78.06 a J&I) 101 * 
do do 6s, F A......18663 & 3} 16 | Bruns’k. and 4h, lm. End.6s. g, 1 O} ee 20 Elgin and State Line | m 6s, 878, Jk} 80 o- 
do do 6s, F's Debt, L000J&S| 7s] oe ec P. 2 m. 7s, g, 1893,A&0) .. « fErieR y im 7s int7, M&N] .. | lle 
do do 68, Special ‘l'ax......0..| Le| oe | Buff, lad. and mit’ Gen. m. 7s, 1896,J&4| 50 6u do = JM 78... 00000 sncee 21819, Lae 3h 
Oaio state 6s.. *. | Butf,, Corry aud Tilteg 1 m. 7s, 1886,J &J| SU | 65 do 3m 7s, 1883, lu &] 104 
o a e+ | Bulfal> iad Erie mortgage leery J& J) loa oe do 4mi7s.. «+1880, ALO oe | 2 
oO «Ge, ~ de 73, +1886, M& 5 B 97 é Smt conecee “oe ee | 100 
’ 5s. +. 7s_...1898, A & O} 10 as oe. ee 
ee sae - 1 | Butt, Ny ¥ aud Kle tstm. 7 1877, @ | °2 | 2. | rie and Pittsburgel m Teese, 1888, Jed} 88 |: 
do 1053] Butt.) N° Y. and (Lil. 1m. 63, g, 1896,J &J| 75 | 85 1S. M 78,4. 85 90 
ys 14 | Buffalo and State Line 78....ceccsecees 4d] 103 | oe Equ ipm't 72 w.2.1890, AKO] 75 | 85 
Rhode Island J M14 | Bur..C. K. and Min 1m. 7s, &; Wid, BM & N w oe Europ'n & N. Am., Me., 2m 6s_g, 89, M&S). e 
do : *e do do — lst m.7s, 8. 1902, F& A} 25 28 =| Evansville & Crawf’dsvi whie't 1 m 7s, 1887, J&J| 90 97 
do ..1804 F & A! 108 | > | Bur. and Missouri Kk. L’d. m. 75, 1893, A&O} 107 An Evans’lle, Hend. & Nash. 1 m pe "J&s| 32 “« 
cuth Carolina > _ ‘old warious...J &J| 32 “ do do Conv. 8s....1878, J & J) 103 ee £vans’lle,~er.H.&Chi., lm 7s,g, 1900,M&N_> 75 8O 
do do ts, new 1888......0 &J| 32 ee | Bur. and Misse’: (Neb) 1 m. 8s, 1804 J & J| 100 | ldvg | Flint and Holly 1 m 10 woos 1888, MAN) 112 | 115 
do do ts, new ere a &O| 32 +» | cur., and Soutnwest Ist m. ss, 186,.MAN| 16 +. |Fhot and Pere Marqu. lm Sa. 1888, MAN 79 nO 
do do és, F. A.. oem FT *. | Cuiro, Ark. and Texas 1 m. 7s, @, 1897,Jad) 55 ee do con fou. F = 1902,M&N\ 34 3s 
do do 6s, Land Cc. — Jail 4 ee |Criroand Fulton ay mort. 78, g. 1891, J ae 7 76 | Flushing and North Side | m 7s, 1889, M&S) .. 75 
do do 68, Non-furdabi-J &J| 2s| “4 [Cairo and St. Louis Ist mt. 7s. 1901, A&O| o es | Ft. Wayne, Jacks’n & Sag’w 1 m 7s, '89,J&J| 78 - 
Tennessee do 6s old coup...... Jé&J| 44 494% | Cairo and Vincen’s ist mt. 7s, g, 1909, A&O) os Ft. W., Muncie & Cin. 1 m 7s, ....1899, AKO)... o 
- do do 6s,new coupon’92 J & J} 4° 4'a | Cal. and Oregon Im Prsocsosessouesine . 4g | Fram and Lowell | m 7#....... 1891| «+» o. 
do do New series.1914, J & J) 48 4394a| Cal forn. Pacific 1s* hae 78, g. 1889, J&J.| 87 Fremont, E. & Miss. Val. 1 m 7a, 1901, AKO; 75 80 
Texas © do 108....++0.+1876 M & 3} 100 +» | Camden ans Atla + m. 73.8 jad dd = . ——= & Pennsyl’a * m 68, g, 1901, ee a on 
a aeeeaiatiid v9 ee mtg. 7s, i oo jalena —- ~ scoea te oo 
Simede an enneen tee say 25,| 23 | Cam. an Bur. Co tsi mort 6s, 1397, F& A) 98 | 4. as . seeeeeeese1875, MAN) 105 | 4, 
—s ....J&3| 26°) 4. |Cunada Southern Ist mrt.7s g, 1906,J &J| {0 | 62 |Galv., argh rs S Ant. lm 65,g,1910F&A} 82 | |. 
do eeccese| Ta) of |CapeGir. and State Jane] m S, @ WWIII) .. +» |Galv’on, Moust. & Hend. 1 m 7s, g.1890,J&J| 50 83 
do do 6c, Ex-matur’de.J & J €7 | Carolina Central } tm 6s, + Broorscee nae 3 7 Seaew i ary lm Ls F ey oon > “A 1s i 
Seco. aauneat ae +. | Carthage a: g m $97, oo man, C!int.&Springti’ 78,8, [ os 2 
= See Ses legs Catarina Ist mort. 78, vevnveealiAy H de A Wot |S. Grd Rap. & nds iderd in a "98,383 MS | oe 
0 ew mor. 78, ee n o- 
Citv Bonds.” 90 , 100 uga Lake Ist morte. ia, g, 1901, J & ri. "= | "79" | Grand River Valley 1 m 8s. J&s| 91 | 96 
A bany, N. oS Pep serponcoorses H 104 | eT Seles F lis and Minnes 1 m 7s, 1907, J&J,| 90 o do 2 m 8s. 879, M&S| 91 oe 
ao lly SE omg. + sJ7ai2on) 1: C. R. and Misso, River 1 m7s,..1891-94, F&A} 85 | 90 | Great Western, Il, 1 m7 888, F&A| -. | 9 
Brooklyn, doe Park Loan’ do 1915-24) 104 |: do 1m 78, 2.254196, MEN] 83 | yo do” 2m 1893, MAN) 63 | .. 
do” = do_— 6s, Par do » Sige 139 | Central Railroad «f Iowa, Ist . 78, gold 33 | 35 | Green Bay & Minn. ! m 7s, g, ....1900, o | 4) 
do do 78, » JAS, 1901-11 1984] 110 | Central of New dencey 1 i = = oee21890, F&A! 1:2 es | Greenville and Columbia 1 m g’t’d 1 m, 7s.) 45 | 55 
ils MDs trcccontekocteee 08 | 283 | oe trl Puctite (Cal.) ist 63° taN) 0d, | 110 |Hackeveack & NY. Ex's, 1m 73°00 Man| 40 | 30 
allalo, N. eoccccceccoccscescccsocs ai ~ ) . 09, | 110 adammnel “Y. = 
Boston, Mase., ” 58, VATIOUS..4. ua State aid 7s, g.... .J&J| «- | 108 | Hannibal & Cent. Mo, 1 m 7s, 1890, M. 82%) oe 
a 3 4 $6 | Char. aa Savanna gt 6s, 1877, M&S| .. | 50 senate 08 Tevln) & be 8 MEN...| :7 | oe 
Cleveland, Ohio, ts, do wg | Cheraw and m 1m 8a," ..1888,4%0) 87 | 90 | Hannibal & St. Jo. Conv: | m Se, 1885, M&S) 794) o0 
o do Cherry Val’y, Sharon Al’y, 1 m,7s,'99.J&D| .. | o. L4@ im 7s, 188+, A&O| 112 | 4. 
a 135 | Chesnperke wind io Ist m 6s, 1899, M&N| 27) 98 Haslem Een 1m Beene orcs jg teas » Js] 120 | se 
lo FY 10 em ortchester 1 ee 
do 0 THMOdO — seveveverereress| 10K | LONI C noshire, Re Ry 68 coscceeeeeeee]8F 95 | Harrisb’gh, PoMe Joya Lan’r tm" 6,782 3) 101 | 
Chieago, LiL, 75, sewerage...various, J&J) 10% | 10) | Cheater Walley tm Tasca: ‘ d, Prov. & Fishkill 1 m 7s, 1876, do| 103%¢| 10356 
do do >= seveeeedO+eee) 103 | 105 Chisnxo ana iton | m 70... 19 Holly, Wayne & Monses 1 m 8.1001, J&J| 60 | 85 
t .. | Housat ilroad 1 m 7s, eooe se ee 
Grok County, »l, ‘iesennenan = az Income Ak 05 r Gt. North’n 1 m 7s, g, 1900, do} 7 73 
\ bar leston, 6 per cen! 105 | to» | ebis Be and Quincy 1 m 3. ¥, 8s. 1883, J&J| 114y) do do cons, m 8s, 1892, F&A} 35 | 38 
Ueto Mich.» 78 9) 11 Loni 8 canate Sonne ieee fare) ML” | aii | Houst, & Tex. Cent. 1 m eee on] 91% 
Led '" at and Cana 2 m. 7a, 1 25 cons eeeeecces A&O 
‘rand Rapide, 100 | *+ | Chi., Cin. and Louisville 1 m 7s... 1887, J&3| «. | 1885, JD) IL | oe 
Jartford, $s | 22 | Cbs. Clinton and Dubuque 1 m 8s, 1896.3&D] 20 | 3 Srdm +1895, M&N| 102 | .. 
Indianapolis, Ind., arr b+ ou +» Dan’e and Vic’s Ist m. 7s. g, 1909.A&0| 55 | 47 | Hunt’gton & Br’d Top 1m fica AkO -- | MO 
% A msl Se | °° do Ind Div. 1m. 7s.g,1912,A&0| 15 | Is do op fa 's, 1895, "a9 40 | . 
a City, B “% “ac "be-t0eel 108 ** |Chi., Decatur and St. Louis. 1 m.........0.|  ° ee | Hllnois Central  wtetnts.' 5" 163 e 
et oe * fo 1991] 103 | 110 poke Dubi bagee cad 2 and Minn, im 8s, 1896J&D) 20 | 25 Illinois and So. Iowa 1 m 7s. ....1882, Pea > | o 
mp" teed eee 90 93 n lm 7s, 1893-95 A&O) 50 ae Illinois Grand Trunk 1 m 8s.....1890, A&O| 90 o 
bovis Ky. ca, pm various... - = he seen ang 9 m < eels: oe 95 | Indiana & Illinois Cent. 1 m 7s, g, 191, J&J) ee 
68, iogponenens, v s 90 | Chi., lowa and Nebraska 1 m 7s, 1888, J&J.| . +. |Indian., Bloom.&West’n | m 7s, g,1908A4&0) 23 +. 
- ca = bye — ei Chi. and Lake Huron 1m 7s.--..1809 M&N| .. |<. mit. 0, Jad. i | 2 
em ad , Stns? Ch., and Mich. a Extens’n | m 7s, g, s 
do GoM & N, do r+--1900 33 | 40 | Chicago aud Milwaukee 1 m 7s,...1898J&d = Cincin’ti 1 m 7s, ’88, A&O| 83 | 85 
New Yor ork ity => — | Se ‘e By im | cr [Chi and Northw’rn & F. 1 mie, ee Cin. & Latayetie ims, rat Fea ~ | % 
nig se lo ° a a 8, sin 
as Ss, VATIOUSs+5ee+0% a . 7 a = do do 105% & St. piney $4, Le = Various| 80 ec 
eoecccscoseeeccccs o eovsoce A&O!) .. ee 
Biew Meyer, Conn., various.... 95 - to do in 1 s. 76%| .. 
do sewerage.. 103 | .. do * "102, J&D) 91 73° 9% 
Age none me |} 88 | ohn Pekin and ‘Southwin | moe ie LF&A| 81 | ,,” | Ton as, 55) .. 
©, VASIOUS.cccrcce 108 Chi, & - I. and Pacitic 1 m Tee 1808, J&J) oe lowe Falls & Sioux City 1m 7s, 1917, A&O| 83 a 
wange. N. Jy 1Sececcreeceeececees 100 102 and Southw’n | m 7s, g, 1889, M&N S| Lowa Midland 1 m 88........0000+ 93 a 
~awego, N. Yy 78. eocecooe rey 100 | 103 Chiliitocbe an? Brunswick 1m 8s, 1894,J&D .. «oe | Ithaca and Athens 1 m 1m 7s, g. woccgeltnn Say 108} 110 
- ap yg gee aneean coed why ++ | Cin. » Meeaitinn end Day’n 1 m is 1900 Mas eo | 05% ser “Se Lins ae Sane m + ee 80 [ 
eeeereccsecseces ory m 835, J&J) 94 9. North A 
do. 7s, Water Loan.. 10, ee ae eo se 1877 44D 100 | 305 Jecteeaville: B. .W &8.E. 1m 75g, 1902, 3&9) 22 | 2: 
Phailageip bia 6,04 seeeteee eeeee 109 - Glednceti and Babtimes Lie. 1500, 3d. J&J. " 10] | Jack’ville, Pens’a and Mo | m 7s, 1880, J&J| «. eo 
DEW seccecereeseee > poe * bo 
it. Louw, Me. bs, oecs one 90 do do 2m 7s, 1877-82-87, J&d| 70 | 75 90 
do do & sold, old. eeccsces Of | 55 [Sims Latay’ sand Chi., 1 m 7s, g, raat lp es 85 
Cai 66, id. Oe Ee per oe ss | se 3 
San Francisco, Cals gold ness -00s 108 Cin. and Muskingum gum Val’y 1m 7s, eT 7% | 3. 9 
.4 % gO Te DD, 1888-1900 . ee [Civ., KRichm’d and Chi. 1 m is ++. 1895,5&3, 80 | 85 J&J 
*- Baul, Mina. eorwenet’ yy ++ | Cin., Ricb’d and F. W. 1m 7s, g, 1922, J&D! .. | #0 2, Jded ee 
Seocscsees 4-90) 92 - Cin ond and Clev’d im ts 1890, J&D) ., 76 | Junction cvccices 63,82 do, 103 *. 
2 85, VATIOUS. «..000-1889796 12 .» Sy mugtield and Cin. 1 m 7s, 1901, M&S) 60 .. |June’a City & Ft. Keay Vin Yo 903, AKO) .. 
huranoah, Ga., 7s, old, various. 80 | 82 Craslen. ti rand ss eld m7s, 1901,A&0|} 60 | 6@ | Kal, is Rapids 1 mt, 1388, 383 2 | .. 
do is,new, do s 82 Ge, Wabush a agan 1m 7s, 1891,J&)| .. | go | Kal. and leraft 1 m 83.. «+.1887,J&J) 80 | .. 
%. an Mo., 73, various. 40 | Gu ©. &., C., and I pianeee sim/7s,1899M&N/ 10>,| ,, | Kala,and White 1 m 7s....1890, J&J).. 96 
10s, Bri 80 | +5 Cieveland ond an’ ‘yl misu’93 F&A) 95 | 169 | Kan City, St. J. & yay) 184 FEA .. | .. 
Poledo, Ohio, 7 3-10....+4, 10: | 103 F. 2 m 7s, 1376,M&S, 99 | 393 | Kansas 73 
do see 103 | 106 Clevelaed and mn h Sai 7s, W875. MEN iT Koes Kanens zo | on 
" : m sees J 10 
we , D. C., Securities. . C. 8. F.781300, M&N| 109 _— do 70 
Desmmaens Improvement Tg Sy I&I = 100 athe 'M. V. apd Del. 1m 78 &, 1900, 3&5) 75 a do Land 7. 
%, f ae ’ , ¥ m8 
Foudive Loan 365s, 1925, F&A... | ol 6 Fe rd Pains’e and ety ie ba FO = Kentucky Central 3 m 7s.... « As 
cou 86 ede - ent Coun’ 
2 | + e soor is aa = Cleveland and To ete KE ‘a Sent Gone 4 
Dertificute +Gen’l Imy"t Se ¥} J Sertes. 87 90 [vol an Central 1 m &, g 195 |Mecokuk and St. Paul 1 m an 
eritioat.. Sewer §«,J & J Bervs)......05.-| 65 ee 10¢ w.& 
4 «+» Chi. and Ind. Cen. ¢ 8, °08, A. 40%) 43 
Peter Oeri.ticae Be seer eee es 1877] 98 | 90 [Ori COtonco and tnd. Com. 3m7e,l80FRA’ | te 































































































. Biv jAsk d 
Railroad Bonds, —-|— 
La Crosse, Trem. & Prescott 1 m 10s, 1878) .. 10& 
tart Bloom.and Miss. 1 m 7s, g,1891,F&A) 65 se 
Laf. Muncie and Bloom. 1m 7s, g, 1901,KKA) ., gs 
Lake Erie aud Louisville 1 m 7s, .1892, AKO) .. e 
L. Shore and M, S’n 8.F. 1 m¢ 7s,1879,M&N) 106 : 
le do reg. 2 con. 7s, 1900, JAJO 100 
do do coup 2 con.7s, 1900, JkD] 98 an 
do do  Regand coup * *82,AK0) 16 es 
Lake Shore dividend bonds 7s..... A 105 | 107 
L. Shore and Tus. Valley 1 m 7s igor, M&O} .. es 
Lake Superior and —_ 1 m 7s g. 1900 J&s) 13 21 
Lawrence R. R 1m Pa pecwroncnostaae F& es ee 
Le’w’th, Law’ce and ‘Gai, 1 m 10s 1899, J&J} 20 22 
and Farmington | m 6s 1901, J&S| oe oe 
g Spruce 
Lexington and St Louis | m 6s, g, 1900, J&J| .. or 
Little Miami 1 m 6s......0..++++-1883, MKN| 95 oo 
Little } and Ft. a. 1 m 6s, g, 1900, IKI.) os oo 
do  L’d G’t 7s, 1900, A&O| .. a” 
Littte1 Tock & Pine Bluff 1 m 73 g 1900 A&O,,.. 8 
Little Schuylkitl 1 m 78.....++0.21877, A&O| 10: o 
. & So.W'n 1 m 8s, g, 19200 FM, AN; 5 e. 
une Toland 1m 68....000.+000-041875, 2° | 165 
Louisi’na and Miss, River 1m 7s, 1900, F&A) «. 92 
Louisville, Cinn. and Lex. 2 m 7+,1900, AXO| 45 5) 
Louisville and Nashv’e con 1 m 75,1898 —— o 92 
Lou., Paducah & S’western m 8s, 1890 M&S! .«. ee 
Macon and Augusta Ist mort...7s 1887, Mies 77 &2 
Macon and Brunswick 1 m end 7s, 1888, J&J| 83 9u 
wg Coal RR. 1 m 7s....+22-1902, J&J| oe es 
0 Latta  Moroeneceere= 0.18 J&I| iL 
IM TS.eee-ee. ceeel9l2, AKO) oe oe 
Mansticld and Pourbem 1 m 7s, 1889, J&I.| oe ee 
Mans. Coldw’r & L. M. 1 m 7s....1911, AKO} oe 
aaa - and “ne 1m 7s, 1891, hare los 106 
4 «+ +1896, M Diu] 85 
io 3 m 83. +06..1890, 3} 65%) 67 
Mar. pA Pitts’g & Cl’d 1 m 7s, gs, 1895,F&A| -- . 
& On ™ 8s.....1892, ‘Jeu 80 vO 
Marquette Ho’tn and On 1 m 8s, 1892, FRA] «- - 
Mart rg & or 
Maryland and De). 1 m 6s. - 
Memphis and Char’ton 1 m ee 
Memphia and L. Kock 1 m 8s 35 
Memphisand Ohiol m .. os 
Michiqna Aur Line , mE. 97 
cad 
Michuga ee 
Michigan Lake Shore 1 45 
‘rn 1885, o- 
do 2 m 7s, 1877, M&N)\ 103 or 
Midland Pacific 1 TM 73, Seeeeee se D8W, FRA! 35 wv 
Milwaukee and Northern 1 m &s, 1890, J&D| 59 or 
Mil. and St Paul P. du C.1m 8s.... F&A} 154)... 
do jivie duC.. 2d.73-10,F&A)  « +9 
do K. D, dav. m 7s, g..-0..d&d) D01 : 
do La. Crosse Div. 1m 7s, ..J&J| 12%) 1034 
do 1&M div. 1m 7s..... ..5&I| 944!) Dig 
do I. & Ddiv.1 m 7s .. ...J&d| £3 ee 
do H & D div. | m7s.......5kd| 9% 
do Chi. & Mil. div. 1 m. 7s, J&J| «+ £9% 
do Consolit’d, 1 m 7s.eeeee6-SkI) LOH!) OL 
do La C, div. 2 m 78....,.-AKO} +e 98 
Mil. L. S. and Western 1 m Ts, g, 1902, IX&D} or 
Mineral Point 1 m 10s.........+00-1890, J&J| ++ or 
Minneapolis & St. L. 1 m 7s, g.....1911, J&J| oe 
Miur. and Northwest 1 m 7s g....1805,JXd| ++ o. 
aa “Soar Centrai 1m 7s....1874-84 ae 805 | 82 
do 2m 88.... +0. Fe&al 40,) 69 
CONS M Ts G.eee. 1912, MAN a 30 
Miss, and Fennese 1m Tes. seeccsesccoccs| o¢ os 
do do CODS M BSee4-.0000ee-.| SSH) 4 
Miss, Ouach. and Red K. 1 m 7s, oo lu 
Miss Val & West’n | m 7s. ** : 
issouri Vailey 1 m 7s... 1893, F&A] 50 : 
Miss. ILwa & Neb. 1m 7s, g......1910,J&D| s+ | «- 
wae Kan rot Tex. oe 1904 F&A; 53 56 
m 63,28, 1899 Jas <«e oe 
Mis. Pe °F. Scott and Guill m ibs, 1899, Jad) 45 50 
Mobile and Ohi tt ster lm — = g, 1900MAN] 45 50 
Mobile a io » B3,.M&N] 50 3% 
Letevest = 883, M&N} 1) 20 
ao a” ex cf. ster. 6s,’83, M&M] 35 83 
2m 8s...,various,March| 10 15 
anit eee seovee- +190 M&S}] 85). 
, do Ti eemtienednnnl © lo 
ontg’y and Euf"la rr m end 7s, 8, 1886,M&S) 20 30 
Montgomery & W. P. 1 m 8s....’74-81, J&J] ++ oe 
Mcuti.and P. Jervis 1 m 7s, g, 1890, JA, J&O} + ory 
Mectinend Hasyn hap, TSe0ee+0e1914, MAN} 121 oe 
do eo F&A 105}y 
99) 
109 
LJ 
Naugatuck ey pee 1876, 2&J) -- oe 
Newark and New York | m 7s,... 1876, J&Jd 96 
New’k, So’set Y St’tso 1 m 72, g, 1999, M&N} 923g) 95 
New aeewrrers veelS81, J&d] oe or 
Im? - 1898, | 79 o 
25 30 
97 a 
33 35 
FF 3 5 
N. J.Southern 1 m 78,.ceeeee+e M&N 21 
N. J. West Line | m 73s, g. «+-.+21900, MEN] +e ee 
Newbnrgn and New York 1 m 7s. .1888,J&J| 55 60 
Ne & hera 1 m 6s, 1885, M&b] «- O4 
ane emer “eat \~+ -eomn yey ay 4 a 
New Or., Mobile and Tex. 1 m as, 191s, Fr 3 5 
N.O., Mobile and Chat. 1 m 8s,... 1915, J&J}] 30 37 
Yu Mont’! | m. 7s, g, I! o 25 
ie tot m 7s ....1900, 113 [ 113% 
N Y., and Oswego Mid. 1 m 7s, g, 1894, J&J}| 13 15 
do 2m 78.04.4,1895,M&N| oe | 5 
105 
106 4g 
do 78.0 1876, F. oe ee 
N. Y. Cen. and Hudson R. 1 m 7s, 1903, J&J] 1214} .. 
= ¥ Hout’ic and a Ve is 6 +4 . oe : 
fe ~~ pemgen and m 8 $ 
N. Y., Pro’ cod ba 7s, 1899, J&J| «- $ 
Norfolk and Petersburgh 1 m 8s, Lag. 85 : 
North Carolina le 878, M&N| «. 3 
Northeastern 8. C. con. 1m 8, 1899, M eo H 
North Missouri 1 m Ts..+-+.e00+4.1805, J&d B85) 9X 
North Pennsylvania 1 m 63.......1885, J&J| WH | 5 
do 2m ieee +1896, MAN] 109%) .. 
fo ooe+1903,J&J! «. 107 
Northern Central 2 m 6s.. «+ 1885, J&J| 104 a 
1900....00000-AkO} 13a) .. 
do con Mm 68, g...+.6+1900, Jad} 1OLy| 102 
Northern Cent'] Michigan 1 76......-.++..+| 102 oo 
Northern, N. J.. 1m ae d&el 29 o 
Northern Pacific 1 m 7 3-10s, g....1900, J&J, 14 156 
er tel mpd eb ch Ng igo - iy 
Ogdensb’g Lake ye 7 es 
do do oe. ohSWO, 95 96 
Ohio ond Mien eves. 8. F. fen. Ne, Je 93 9356 
} COMS M T8ecccceescees pore 92 93 
GO - 2 M 7S8eeccceseeese. 1.440 65 66% 
OS Gosh and Alleg’y cont m 7s, ‘ns, se8 MAN om = 
- 2 
$19 yen nd T Tnccecccessspacidfbh M 107} 108 
Omaha and Southwestern 1 m twa —. 9c 95 
m 6s, 380 90 
72%) 77% 
7 
os 43 
78h) Sl 
Mm) .. 
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A FALR WOMAN. 
BY SIR JvtN SUCKLING. 


Eyes full and quick : with breath 

Sweet as double violets, ‘ 
And wh. lesome as dying leaves of strawberries, 
Thick silken eyebrows high upon the torehead; 
Andfcheeks mingled with pale streaks of red, 
Snch as the blushing morning never wore, 
With narrow mouth, small teeth, 
And lips swelling as it she pouted 
Hair carling and covered like buds of maj 1am, 
Part tied in negligence, 
Part loosely flowing. 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.’ 
By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER LXX XVII. (Continued.) 

Nevertheless the officers measured their full length in 
the road. 

But they were rather used to surprises, so they were 
upon their feet again, and yelling at the tops of their 
voices, before Tom was fairly round the corner. 

“ Stop him!” they cried. “An escape! Stop him! 
A highwayman! A highwayman !” 

But our friend, now that he knew speed was all that 
was reqnired of him, got over the ground with extraor- 
dinary fleetness. 

His foes though, were very close upon his track, and 
being as it was middle day he was almost certain to 
mect a great many people, though then it was a neigh 
borhood little frequented. 





CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
DICK TURPIN PAYS A V{SIT TO THE CUSTUMER’S IN BOW- 
STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 

The cries of the officers in a very few minutes at- 
tracted those who were at a distance. 

No one can have walked mach io Loudon and not 
been surprised at the rapidity with which a dense crowd 
collects. A few minutes is all that is required. 

The wonder is where they all come from so quickly. 

On this occasion, therefore, the cficers were not long 
in gettiug a crowd about them, which incr.ased every 
moment. 

Tom King had taken. that direction of the open coun- 
try, and ~ pom hope could he but reach the green 
lanes and meadows which lay north of King’s-cross, that 
he should be able to baffle them completely. 

The rage of Mr. Jacks and his brother officer can 
very easily be imagined. They had made sure of se 
curing the money and retaining their prisoner all the 
same. 

As it turned out, however, they got neither. 

Tom certainly deserves a good deal ot eredit for 
evading them as he did. It is no easy thing to get up a 
plan on the spur of the moment. 

Certainly the fiction about the money under the sew- 
er was a good one. 

Re ran on unbeeding his pursuers. 

Ran ag a man only can run when he is running for 
his life. 

He made in his progress many a desperate tug at his 
handcuffs but all to no purpose. He bruised his hands 
and rubbed the skin off, but he accomplished nothing 
mo @. 

A very few attempts showed him the futility of try- 
ing to get free by such means, and so he turned the 
whole of his attention to running as quickly as his legs 
would carry him. 

His pursuers kept up a terrible noise. 

. — turned his head over his shoulder and looked 
ack. 

He had certainly gained very little upon them. 

But some yards in advance of all the rest he could 

see the two officers. 
bar were almost frantic. 
In the first place they were wrong to have listened to 
the offer that was made to them, and then consenting 
to turn ort of the way was a serious dereliction of duty 
and for which they would be liable to heavy and severe 
punishment. 

Their exertions were ‘omething terrific, and they in- 
cited on the crowd who followed them by the most ex- 
travagant offers of r2ward. 

Still they could do no more than keep the highway- 
mau in sight, and they hal considerable difficulty in 
doing that. 

On went Tom with the speed of a huated hare. 

But, alas! bir efforts to eseaye were destined to be 
of no avail. 

At a sharp trot round a bend in the lane he is pur- 
suing comes a troop of dragoons, 


Tom could not control a ery of despair, 

Those in the rear uttered a triumphant shout. 

Of course Tom pulled up- Every step he took now 
would only have the effect of bringing him nearer to 
his foes. 

We stated in a former number that all the roads 
about London, were patrolled by different bodies of 
C€ragoon guards. 

This was one of them. 

From the elevated position they occupied on the 
backs of their horses, they were able to see at a glance 
the true state of affairs. 

Tom was at bay. 

He glared panting and brea‘hless about him. 

There was no escape. 

With the instinet of despair, he made a dash at the 
hedge, and strove to scramble through, but. the effort 
was a vain one. 

He found it too closely planted for a cat even to have 
squeezed through. 

Then in another moment his foes were upon him: 
those who were in advance—those wh» were in the rear. 

Resistance was impossible. He was borne to the 
ground, aud overpowered instantly. 

Many ropes we cast about him, and he was pinioned 
most securely, 

By some strange fatality, the troop of soldiers who 
had intercepted bim were the self-same ones that had 
before captured him and brought him to Newgate. 

The surprise of the commanding officer was excessive 
but from neither of the two officers could he get the 
least information as to the waaner in which ‘Tom had 
got at liberty. 

Poor Tom! surely his evil star is in the ascendant, 
and the good fortune which has hitherto so unvaringly 
been bis deserted him. 

This time he was tied safely behind one of the dra- 
goons, and so marshalled to Newgate. 

At the prison the long absence of the highwayman 
and the officers had produced the utmost consternation 
which. when the sheriff came to make some in- 
quiries about him, rose to its full height. 

Immediate search was made, but no trace could be 
found. 

At last they encountered the troop having him a priso- 
ner. 

And so once again on that eventful day, was Tom 
King escorted by the soldiers into the vestibule of New- 

ate. 

The joy that the governor felt at bis having been cap- 
tured was somewhat kept in check by Mr. Blandy. 

To this gentleman Tom King was indebted for com- 
pelling the governo: to put him in a clean and whole- 
some cell, 

He did not however, say a word against bis being fet- 
tered. Perbaps he thonght that cily a measure of com- 
mon prudence, considering the desperate and almost 
successful attempt at escape he had made. 

The cell door was closed, and ‘Tom was left to his own 
reflec'ions, 

And gloomy enough, they were, goodness knows. 

There, wa:, however one comfort: he was not de- 
prived of daylight. There was a barred window near 
the roof of the cell, and this admitted tolerable quan- 
tity of light. 

Tom was very much exhausted by the effort: be had 
mode, and by all the varied incidents which had hap- 
pened on tbat eventful day, and this seemed to have a 
corresponding depressing influence on his mind. 

Such is very often the case. 

The hours seemed to pass away, very slowly. He 
was visited twice by a turnkey, who came for the double 
purpose of seeing that all was right, and bringing food 
to the prisoner. 

Of the latter, though very coare, Tom partook plen- 
tifully. He knew the importance of properly sustaining 
himself in case there should be a necessity for his mak- 
ing use of his bodily powers. 

No further incident occurred during the remainder 
of the day; and when night and darkness came, ‘Tom 
threw himself upon the miserable bed, and fell into a 
slumber, disturbed by extraordinary visits of dragoons, 
police-officers, and governors. 

As for Jacks and his companion they were called 
upon to give an account of what hid taken place aft r 
they left Bow Street, but this was done in such a ramb 
ling, contradictory, impossible way, that Mr. Tapner 
had them confined at once, in order to oe taken before 
a mogistrate to answer the charge of ailing and ab.t- 
ting the escape of a notorious criminal.. 

uv vain they protested that such was not the ease— 
that they had acted for the public good. Mr. Tapner 
was furious aad would listen to nothing, so Jacks and 
his friend were locked up in a cell until morning. 


CHAPTEK LXXXIX. 
DICK TURPIN ASSUMES QUITE A NEW CHARACTER, AND 
SUSTAINS HIS PART TO ADMIRATION. 

Squire Edelton, the fair Annie, and Doctor Congreve 
looked at Dick with the utmost surprise. His con: 
sternation was apparent to every one. 

~ But said the squire to the lodge-Seeper,“‘ why did 





you refuse them admittance ?” 


* I—I didn’t exactly refuse them sir; but I didn’t 
like to let them in without getting your sanction.” 

“Very well, let them in at once. They are quite 
welcome to search my house for the rascal. I only 
hope they'll catch him, that’s all. But, Percy, my dear 
boy, what in the world is it that alarms you so?” 

_ In good truth Turpin was in a state of terrible agita- 
tion. 

He tried to move, but he was so weak he found it to 
be an impossibility, and he sank back into his chair 
with a groan. 

* Come—come,” said the doctor, “it will never do 
for you to excite yourself in this way. You will make 
your wound positively dangerous.” 

The lodge,keeper was so anxious about his young 
master that he did not move to obey the orders which 
had been given him. 

Dick raised his hand, and beckoning for the squire 
to approach him, with a great effort spoke. 

The arm of fair Annie was thrown supportingly round 
his neck. 

“My dear kind sir” he said, ‘and you my beauti- 
ful girl, I have that to say which will fill you with pain 
and sorrow, and turn your-kiadinne-s to detestation.”’ 

Both looked as bewil'ered as they felt when they 
heard this speech, and anxiously waited to hear what 
more was to follow. 

“ Let me be alone with you both,” "continued Dick, 
“and I will explain all. I dare not hope that you will 
forgive me.” 

The squire made a sign for the dector to retire, and, 
perceiving that the lodge keeper still stood upon the 
threshold of the door he said— 

“Admit the dr:goons! Quick, why do you keep 
them at the gate ?” 

“ Stay cried Turpin, excitedly. “ Do not} pray you 
send to them until you have heard what L have got to 
say, I will promise not to detain you many minutes.” 

“ As you wish, my dear boy; but I do hope you 
will explain this extraordinary behavior of yours.” 5 
ot 
Tre greatest curiosity was now depicted upon the 
countenanees of the squire and his daughter, and they 
bent eagerly forward to hear the next words which 
should fal! from his lips. 

It will be seen that they both still clung to the idea 
that Turpin was really what they at first had taken him 
to be. 

But the first words Dick uttered dispelled the illusion , 

“Tam now,” he said, in a solemn voice, ‘ going to 
place my life in your hands. I have come here uoder 
false pretenses. I am not your son though I have 
passed myself off as such. Iam Dick Turpin, the hizh- 
waymap, of whom the soldiers are in chase.” 

At this revelation the squire fairly staggered back, 
while Annie withdrew her arm and closped her hands 
together. 

But Dick, not giving taemjtime to sufficiently recover 
from their surprise to speak, went on rapidly, though 
the effort was almost beyond him. 

**Do not blame me too much for my im; ositions, I 
have becn hunted and wounded by my foes for many 
hours. I eluded them, and coming along the lane was 
greeted by your daughter, who eccosted me as hor 
brother whose arrival she bal becn all night expect- 
ing.” 

“Good heavens! Then my son” 

“One moment, sir, if you please,’’ Sail Dick. “ At 
first 1 was amazed, but quickly recovering myself, ean 
you wonder that under the circumstances 1 was prompt- 
ed to do all in my power to favor the deception since 
L knew that it was the best chance I should have of 
escaping from my foes. The rest you know alreads. 
Tee officers are at your gates thirsting for my blood It 
rests with you whether you chose to surrender we 
wounded and help!ess into their haods or ssve me.” 

“ No—no!” said Annie, “no—no!” Wo canno! do 
that! It would be base indeed.” 

A faint smile came over Dick’s lips, as he heard the 
assurance of his safety. 

“T knew you would save me! I was sure of it!” 
“Kut!” said the squire, nervousty, “I don’t see!” 
“You have nothing more to do,” said Dick, “ than 
to assure the dragoons when they scarch the place, 
that I amvyour son. There is time to remove me ty a 
bed chamber, and then suspicion will not be excited. 
It is hard to say in what way the squire would have 
acted had he been leit to himself. Kut his daughter 
spoke, and with him her will was low. 

“Ob! yes father! We must save him, indeed we 
must! Quick—quick! Run down to the gate and 
tell the dragoons they are free to search the p!acv; aud 
you, sir,” she adJed add:es-ing Dick, “ come with me !” 

She took him by the armas he spoke, and raised 
him to hi. feet. 

Then, by ber aii, he managed to stagger across the 
room. 

Toe brain of the squire himself was in a perfect 
whirl. He was a simple-minded man, unused to excite- 
ment of any kiud, aud tie startling character of the 
eveots which had just occurred was suffisient to utterly 
bewilder him. 











(Te be Continued.) 
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THE ALBION. 











There is a Lone Coo] Nook, 


There's a lonecool nook where the shade is deep, 
Aad the waves of a river softly run 
To the shore where odorous muskrats creep 
From dripping roots when the day is done, 
Between green rushes and silver reeds, 
Where dragon flies are ever at play, 
A winding path to the water leads, 
And there a boat lies rocking away— 
Rocking, rocking, at rest and asleep, 
In that lone cool nook where the shade is deep. 
When the day is hot you can lie at rest 
In the boat and dream till the sunlight fades, 
While the loving sounds that the ear loves best 
Are whispered by waves and the long reed 
blades, 
And a vine with trumpet blossom of red 
Is lightly flung on the branches high 
Ofa leaning tree. In such a bed, 
Forgetting the world, you may idly lie, 
Rocking, rocking, at rest and asleep, 
In that lone cool sook where the shade is deep, 
And at night, when the sky is full of stars, 
When shadowy birds flit down the shore, 
And the water snake glides to the sandy bars, 
You may touch the waves with a noiseless oar 
Till you float far out on the shining stream 
Where winds from the corn land freshly blow; 
And there you may gently drift and dream, 
With stars above you and stars helow— 
Drifting, drifting, may dream and rest 
On the peaceful river's cool sweet breast. 
— Washington Star, 
“Y 


They used to make fun of him at the 
office. He was a queer old fellow, with 
a solemn face,and, what we thought ridi- 
culously polite ways. He would take 
off his hat when he came in, and say: 


“Good morning, gentlemen. I trust 
Isee you all in good health this fine 
day.” 

And some of the boys would nod—and 

some wouldn't do anything; butI never 
could help standing up and bowing, per- 
haps because I knew that my mother 
would have said I ought to do it. 
' Tobe sure, he was only on salary like 
ourselves, but had been at R——& 
B——’s twenty-five years, and young 
fellows had come and gone, and there he 
was. 

And, you. see, it was gentlemanly of 

him, I said; andif he was a little crea- 
ture, with a queer little wig, why he 
looked something like a gentleman, too. 
I said so once to Merrivale, next desk to 
mine; but—well--[ didn’t try it again. 
' You see, Merrivale was up to every- 
thing, dressed elegantly, sneered at 
everything almost, and I'd come from 
a country town and he was a city 
man. 

Nobody down on “Old Dumps” as he 
was, especially after he made us that 
speech about our conduct to the ladies. 
' Dumps made the speech, you know; 
and it was Merrivale who had said the 
lady only came in to look at him. 


' I'm sure she really wanted to know 
the way to the street she asked for; 
and how she colored and hurried out! 

And Dumps with his brown wig, looked 
to me like the gentleman that day; and 
Merrivale with his fine curling hair and 
black mustache and broad shoulders, 
like a puppy. 

“The man who calls a blush to the 
cheek of a good woman by look or tone 
must have forgotten his mother,” said 
Old Dumps. “When that lady asked 
youa civil question, she relied on her 
belief that you were a gentleman, Mr. 
Merrivale. When you answered her as 
you did, and spoke of her as you did, any 
one could read your insulting thoughts, 
Mr. Merrivale: and you did not even 
risefrom your seat, sir. You proved 
that she was very much mistaken.” 


“Mean to say Iam no gentleman?” 
said Merrrivale. 

“In this instance, sir,” said Old Damps, 
“you certainly have not conducted your- 
self as one should.” 

Merrivale pulled his coat half off, and 
pulled it on again. 

“Pshaw,” said he; “he knows he’s safe. 
There'd be no fun in knocking down an 
old bag of bones like that. I could do it 
with my little finger. But you attend 
to your own business, will you, Old 
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Friend in Need, 





Dumps? I can behave myself without 
your advice, and that ain’t the first wo- 
man that’s come in just for a sort of 
flirtation. I’m used to that sort of 
thing, I am.” 

“Mr. Dumps is right this time,” said I. 

“Bah!” said Merrivale. “You're from 
the country.” 

“Thank Heaven for it, then, my 
young friend,” said Dumps, and sat 
down. 

After that Merrivale was never even 
half way civil to Dumps, and the boys 
followed Merrivale’s lead. But I liked 
the old fellow. When we met in the 
street, I’d take off my hat and shake 
hands, and say some of those polite 
things that mother used to teach me 
to say. AndI wrote of him to mother, 
and she said she was glad that her boy 
knew what was due to a good old gen- 
tleman. But after all, in the office, you 
know what the boys thought and said 
had its influence. 

Who were the boys? Why, there was 
Merrivale, with his darling airs, and his 
way of letting you know he was a fa- 
vorite with the women. 

And Carberry, who didn’t care about 
style, and knew the city. 

And Stover, who used to come with 
red eyes and head aches, and boast that 
he’d been making a night of it. 

I was lonely enough in the great city, 
and I should have liked to join company 
with Dumps and walk home with him 
from church sometimes, but I was afraid 
of meeting one of the boys, and I never 
did. ButI would bow to him, and we 
took our hats off toeach vther always, 

Sometimes, when I lived at Haredale 


with mother, I’ve seen the sky beautiful 
and bright and blue one hour, and the 
next black with the clouds of a thunder- 
storm. Just that way my trouble came 
to me—an awful trouble—such as I could 
not have dreamt of. 

Ihad written to my mother that I was 
doing well and liked my business, and 
would be down to see her on Sunday, 
when I was sent for to go into the in- 
ner office; and there—I can’t go through 
with it—[can't even remember details; 
but I was charged with being a thief. 

You’d have to understand our particu- 
lar business, as well as book-keeping, to 
know how I was supposed to have done 
it; but they believed I had robbed them 
of one hundred pounds. 

They urged me to confess. Iwas in- 
nocent,and I said so. Then they told me 
they did not wish tobe hard on me. I 
was young. The city was a bad place 
for boys. They would be mercifal, and 
only dismiss me without recommenda 
tiont All I could say had no effect. 
They proved me guilty before they ac- 
cused me they said; and at last I stag- 
gered out into the office. The boys were 
getting ready to go home. I saw they 
knew what had happened. 

“None of you believed this of me.” 
saidI. “None of you who know me?” 

And Merrivale said: 

“Look here, Forrester, you're very 
lucky to get off so.” 

And Carberry said: 

“Now come, we know too much to be 
fooled. It’s always your sly boots of a 
good young man that does these sort of 
things.” 

And Grab said: 

“Isay, Forrester, don't talk toomuch; 
you'll give yourself away.” 

And Stover said: 

“Oh, go take a glass of brandy and 
water, and don’t go on like a girl about 
it.” 

And what with shame, and rage, and 
grief, [could have died; when out of his 
dusty corner came little Old Dumps, in 
his little snuff-colored overcoat, and 
held out his hand. 

“Mr. Forrester,” he said, “I’ve watched 
you ever since you've been here. I 
know what you are. You are incapable 
of adishonest act, and, what is more I 
will prove it before I rest. The man who 
respects others always respects himself. 
The man who honors his mother will do 
no dishonorable thing. 





He took my _ hand in his arm, and, 
bowing to the others, walked ont into 
the street with me. I heard Grab and 
Stover and Carberry laugh, but Merri- 
vale gave us a furious look, and stood, 
white to the lips, looking after us. 

“Mr. Dumps,” said I, “I thank you for 
your confidence in me, I deserve it—in 
this, at least; but it saves my heart from 
breaking under this disgrace. How 
shall I tell my mother?” 

“Don’t tell her yet,” saidhe. “Wait. 
Others shall think of you asI do soon.” 

Then we went on in silence. He took 
me to his own room, where he kept 
bachelor’s hall. He made tea for me, 
and served me with sliced potted beef 
and thin bread and butter. 

Theroom wasa strange, old-fashioned 
place, enough likea room in a story— 
and there was a miniature of a young 
ladyin the costume of forty years be- 
fore, onthe wall over the mantel); and of 
book-shelves, old, calf-bound volumes— 
Fielding’s Amelia, Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
Evelina—I can’t tell you all of them; and 
on astand near the fire, the prayer-book, 
with the book-mark hanging from it. 


Andit was not until we had done tea 
that he said to me very apologeti- 
eally, after I had called him Mr, 
Dumps: 

“Mr. Forrester, excuse me; but I am 
not named Dumps. That is the name 
by which the young men at the store 
considered it witty to call'me. I confess 
Icould not see thewit; but it rather hurt 
them than me. I saw by your manner 
that you had made a mistake. My name 
is Adams.” 

I was so much ashamed of having used 
the nickname, innocently as I did it 
that I could have cried. 

But my old friend comforted me. I 
think that but for his sympathy that 
night I should have taken my own life. 
I did not believe he could help me even 
then. 

But he did. I said I could not tell you 
just what they accused me of doing un- 
less you knew the ins and outs of our 
business. AndI can't tell you how he 
did it for the same reason. But one day 
he came to me, flushed with triumph, 
and took both my hands and shookthem 
hard, and said: : 

“My dear boy, it’s all right. I'd 
watched before and had a clue. Your 
character is cleared. The firm welcome 
you back, with regrets that they should 
have suspeeted you, and the real culprit 
isfound. The real culprit is Merrivale 
and Stover is his accomplice.” 

And so it really was. They had doc- 
tored my books and meddled with my 
proofs. They made me out a thief as 
plainly as though I had been one, and 
they never guessed that “Old Dumps,” 
with his suspicions aroused, had played, 
detective,and was able to come to my 
rescue in the hour of need. 

I went back to my situation and I’ve 
got on well ever since; but there’s more 
of my story. Think of my dear Old 
Dumps turning out to be my uncle— 
my mother’s own brother—and neither 
of us guessing it. 

Long ago other people had quarreled, 
and so separated these two, who were 
always friends. 

Think of the little manin the shabby 
wig and ceat proving to be quite rich, 
and going down into the country to live 
with his sister for the rest of his life. 

In vacations and holidaysI go to see 
them. They are happy together, and 
the little tea table is set with the old 
china, and there is potted beef and jelly 
and I’m petted like a child. And in my 
uncle’s room the old miniature of the 
young lady hangs on the mantel-piece as 
it did in his lodgings. 

And once he told me its sweet, sad 
story, and I knew why the quaint old 
man in the office hada more true and 
tender gallantry to women, and was a 
braver friend and more perfect gentle- 
man than the young fops who grinned 
at him from the high stools between his 
desk and the window, and gave him the 
nickname of Old Dumps. 





THE CALIFORNIA WAY OF DRIVING 


FOUR-IN-HAND, 


Yn driving- a four-in-hand, the near- 
lead line passes between the middle and 
ring fingers, and the near-wheel line be- 
tweenthering and little fingers of the left 
hand, passing up through the hand and 
hanging over the thumb, while the off- 
lead line is held between the fore and 
middle fingers of the right hand, and 
the off-wheel line between the middle 
and ring fingers, both hanging down. 
When it is necessary to “banch” or 
gather the reins in the left hand for a 
better use of the whip, the off-lead line 
passes over the fore finger and the off- 
wheel line between the fore and middle 
fingera, both hanging down and eross- 
ing the near lines in the palm. 

Six horses are more commonly used 
on our mountain roads, and the lead and 
swing lines are held precisely thesame 3 
the reins of a four-in-hand, the near- 
wheel line passing under the little fin- 
gerand upthrough the hand, and the 
off-wheel line between the ring and lit- 
tle finger down through the hand. In 
any situation requiring aa application of 
the “persuader” they are gathered into 
the left hand, the off-lead over the fore 
finger, off swing between fore and mid- 
dle fingers, and off wheel between ring 
and middle fingers, all hanging down 
through the hand, crossing the near lines 
in the palm, the off wheel and the near- 
lead lines coming together between the 
middle and ring fingers. 

But six reins are a small handfal for 
our practical Jehus, who acquire new 
dignity with every additional span that 
is “hooked up,” and gather up eight 
lines with one quick, dexterous move- 
ment, the near-lead line between the 
foreand middle fingers, second swing 
between the middle and ring fingers, first 
swing between the ring and little fingers, 
and wheel line under the little finger, all 
passing up through the hand and hang- 
ing over the thumb; the off-lead line 
passes overthe fore finger, second swing 
between the fore and middle fingers, first 
swing between the middle and ring fingers, 
and off wheel between the ring and little 
fingers, all hanging down through the 
hand. “Bunched” inthe left hand, the 
off-lead line passes over the fore finger, 
the other three passing successively be- 
tween the fore and middle, middle and 
ring, and ring and little finger, all hang- 
ing down and crossing the near lines in 
the palm, giving the driver perfect con- 
trol of each separate steed, and a grip 
like the iron clutch of destiny. 

Totake up the reins, they are pulled 
through the fingers from the inside, with 
no ungainly reaching out ahead. The 
arms are not extended horizontally, but 
held easily at the sides, and the horses 
are controlled and guided with so little 
perceptible exertion on the part of the 
driver, that the lines seem only a sort of 
subtle magnetic communication be- 
tween his will and their understand. 
ing. 

H. Wood, or ‘‘Woody,” has been a 
stage driver for the last thirty-three 
years in Oregon, Idaho, Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia, and at present drives the up- 
country stage out of Santa Barbara, 
overthe difficult and dangérous pass of 
the Santa Yuez mountains. The eleva- 
tion is 2,270 feet,and the descent, of 
about nine miles, is frequently made in 
an hour,the astonished passengers hold- 
ing their breath as they round the sudden 
curve and rattle downthe steep and nar- 
row grades, where the slippery rocks 
form an uncertain pavement for the 
surest-footed broncho, and one false move 
would plunge them into picturesque de- 
struction. But “Woody” sits serenely 
on his box,the reins gathered, as we have 
described them, in his left hand, while 
with the right he flourishes his whip as 
gracefully as the most accomplished 
violinist flourishes his fiddle-bow, always 
knowing exactly where a horse may be 
hit to bring out a manifestation of its 
better nature, and aiming so accurately 
that he has won the reputation of being 
the best whipin the State, Ye *"' 
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A SAMPLE S100X, 

Mr. Alcott, the Hartford Courant’s 
farmer, saw a superb Sioux brave on his 
Jast California trip, and by means of a 
sketch then and memory now describes 
him thus:—Near North Platte settlers 
begin to thicken, and at the station I 
bought a robe and lariat, and saw a 
couple of genuine Sioux warriors. It 
was in a trader's. store, a large room 
filled with the ordinary loafers of the 
place, among which the figure of the tall 
brave, standing statuesque by the less 
crowded long counter, was as conspicuous 
asa California red wood among a lot of 
ordinary scrub oaks, He stood on one 
leg, with his crupper against the coun- 
ter, and the business-like mocassin of 
the other foot resting gracefully against 
the knee of his buckskin trousers, His 
mantle was a fine blue blanket with an 
irregular white stripe of tanned fawn 
skin, may be, down the back, and this 
blanket (which was a full six-footer and 
more) only swept the floor as suspended 
from the fellow'’s broad shoulders—he 
was that tall--and was managed with 
ove hand or the other as graceful women 
manage their long shawls—so as to be 
broken into folds about his waist. His 
presence was certainly more imposing 
than any description of the most admir- 
ing writer ever led me to expect. That 
Indian had taste in dress, The hat he 
wore—one of the finest drab wool, and 
low crowned, broad-brimmed, Quaker 
cut, with a band of some short, furlike 
moleskin, and acouple of eagle’s quills 
projecting straight backward—was a 
eapital piece of trimming for his savage 
head and tremendously large features, 

The skin of his face could be likened 
to nothing so much as_ burnished copper. 
The tawny, oily surface glistened with 
quite a metallic lustre. He wasa young 
fellow—in his early thirties, I guess— 
and in high conceit with himself, having 
no marks of careonhim. Probably not 
long come into the honors of the chief- 
tainship, and without a doubt in my 
mind the descendant of a line of bloody 
warriors. His man, over at the other 
counter trading his lariat for canned 
peaches, was an unmistakable, low 
browed wide jawed villain — a common 
scalper of women and children, withsom® 
white blood inhim. But his chief was of 
amore courtly and formal aspect, with a 
good deal of the politician about him. 
There was a wicked glitterin hiseye and 
notaline of his great face anywhere bend- 
ing with the amenities of civilized culture. 
AsI walked toward him I touched my 
hat politely and he reached an arm like 
the arm of a derrick from under his 
blanket and waved it easily in the air 
about two feet above my hairas if he 
might be gathering it, in pantomime to 
remember me by. 

His magnetism was not pleasant. 
That he despised me and mine and all 
my evil ways I felt certain. In the 
presence of so splendid a savage I am 
not sure but what I was overcome, half 
fascinated for a moment, and despised 
myself. According to the wild standard 
—perhaps according to any standard— 
he was the most perfect manI had ever 
met. Thesnorting locomotive, with its long 
train of cars just outside the low-lived 
village and the pigmies of men about 
were but as dirt to the master of the 
wild bison and the wilder prairie. But, as 
the trade for canned peaches went on, I 
recovered my self-respect. This savage, 
or his squaw, had a sweet tooth, then, 
Hd swap his soul for rum and sugar. 
The trader didn't want to give but one 
ean for the lariat, and my chief extend- 
ed his yard arm above the crowd with a 
couble of scalptwisters pointing upward, 
telegraphing to his villainthathe must 
have two cans of peaches. ‘‘Damned in- 
dependent, those fellows are getting 
lately,” said the trader, when I had 
elbowed my way tohim, as he shoved 
my three half dollars for the lasso into 
his till, Those fellows are of no mortal 
use to us, and we never need try to 
make them so. A _ thousand years 





breeding and feeding will never tame 
the wild pride in their blood except in 
death and extinction. My hand itched 
fora pistol to shoot them with all the 
time I was looking at them. When they 
had bagged their canned peaches and 
mounted to go I was surprised again. 
The villain squatted the horse and my 
particular enemy doubled his long legs 
alongside the shoulders of the big mule; 
stolen from some emigrant team,I sup- 
pose. His Roman toga tucked under his 
breech didn’t have a gallant look, and 
the Quaker hat, flattened over his round 
shoulders, seemed not in the least brave 
or tasteful, 


_——— 


HOW TO GET RICH, 

Nothing is more easy than to growrich. 
It is only to trust nobody—to befriend 
none—to get everything and save all 
you get—to stint ourselves and every- 
body belonging to us—to be the friend 
of no man, and have no man for our 
friend—to heap interest upon interest, 
cent upon cent--to be mean, miserable, 
and despised, for some twenty or thirty 
years—and riches will come as sure as 
disease and disappointment. And when 
pretty nearly enough wealth is collected 
by a disregard of all the charities of 
the human heart, and at the expense of 
every enjoyment, save that of wallow- 
ing in filthy meanness—death comes to 
finish the work the body is buried in a 
hole, and the heirs dance over it, and the 
spirit goes—where ? 





There are only two poor-houses in the 
State of Georgia. 





THE RUSSIAN CZAR, 

Everybody remembere the story 
of the Russian Czar, who, discours- 
ing toa brother sovereign of the knowl- 
edge of the virtue of obedience in 
Russia,toldhim that if he (the ezar) were 
to command his general to jump into the 
sea from the high cliff upon which 
they were standing, the offleer would 
obey. ‘The potentate addressed, signi- 
fied his incredulity. 

“Jump into the sea!” said the czar to 
the general. 

The latter obeyed instantly, and was 
dashed to pieces on the sea-beaten crags 
below. 

Aurelia Scholl tells, in the Evenment, 
a story of Russian obedience which is 
even more remarkable in its results than 
this, The Czar Nicholas once helda re- 
view of his army in honor of a lady 
whose beauty had charmed him. Dur- 
ing the march, his cavalry, came up ona 
trot. The czar desiring to improve the 
effect, gave the command to gallop. 
But the colonel of the regiment, who 
had not understood the order, continued 
to file past on the trot. Nicholas, en- 
raged, advanced toward him and 
shouted, — 

“I say gallop! and take the road to 
Siberia !”” 

This time the colonel understood, and 
started on a brisk gallop to Siberia. 
Some moments after, the czar recounted, 
with much hilarity, this circumstance in 
the hearing of the lady in whose honor 
the review was held. She was much 
troubled, and begged him with tears in 
her eyes to pardon the regiment. He 
consented, and dispatched a squad to 
call the exiles back. But the regiment 
had obeyed the order so well that it was 
impossible to overtake it. The squad 
sent out, of course, continued the pur- 
suit and to this day nothing has veer 
been heard of the regiment or the squad. 
Perhaps they were overwhelmed by 
Siberian snows. Perhaps they perished 
of starvation. Perhaps they are gal- 
loping yet. Perhaps the whole story 
was a lie, 





Let no man who wants to do anything 
for the soul of a man lose a chance of do- 
ing something for his body. 





A SINGULAR CHARITY, 


It may be thought a singular purpose 
of charity to provide for the ‘‘ marriage 
of poor maids,” and one that would ac- 
complish but little ina field where the ob- 
jects would be sonumerous; nevertheless, 
the benevolent designs of men have been 
turned in that channel, as well as in other 
various directions mentioned in the sta- 
tute. By the willof Mr. Henry Raine, a 
wealthy London brewer, a fund was es- 
tablished for just such a purpose. Among 
the notable charitable institutions of 
London, there is none more novel in in- 
ception on more unique in management 
than Raine’s Asylum, established by him 
in 1736, for clothing, educating, and pro- 
perly training for domestic service forty 
young girls, taken from a lower school 
previously established by him. On ar- 
riving at the age of twenty-two, any girl 
who has been educated in the asylum, and 
who can produce satisfactory testimo- 
nials of her conduct while in service, may 
become a candidate for a marriage por- 
tion of £100, for which six girls are allow- 
ed to draw twice in each year, on the Ist 
of May andthe 5th of November. The 
drawing is in this manner: The Treasur- 
er, in compliance with the explicit direc- 
tions of Mr. Raine, takesa half sheet of 
white paper and writes thereon the words, 
“one hundred pounds.” Next, he takes 
as many blank sheets as, with the one 
written on, will correspond with the num- 
ber of candidates present. Eachof these 
half sheets is wrapped tightly round a lit- 
tle roller of wood, tied with a narrow 
green ribbon, the knot of which is firmly 
sealed. The rolls are then formally de- 
posited in a large canister, placed upon a 
smalltable in the middle of the room. 
This being done, the candidates, one at 
atime, advance toward the canister, each 
drawing therefrom one of the small rolls. 
When all have been drawn they proceed to 
the chairwoman who cuts the ribbon which 
secures each roll, and bids the candidates 
unfold the various papers. ‘There is no 
need to ask which of them has gained the 
prize—the sparkling eyes of the fortunate 
“hundred-pound girl” reveal the secret 
more quickly than it could be spoken by 
the lips. The scene seems tobe one in 
which Mr. Raine took deep interest, for 
in his will, after appointing his nephews 
to purchase £4,000 stock, in order to make 
a permanent provision for these marriage 
portions, he says: “I doubt not but my 
nephews would cheerfully purchase the 
said stock if they had seen, as I have, six 
poor innocent maidens come trembling to 
draw the prize, and the fortunate maid 
that got it burst out in tears with excess 
of joy.” The portion drawn in May is 
given after a wedding on the 5th of No- 
vember, the November portion being given 
in like manner on May day. The author 
witnessed one of these marriage ceremo- 
iesin the church of St. George’s-in-the- 
East. The numberof marriage portions 
given since the opening of the asylum is 
said to exceed three hundred.—Legal 
Recreations. 
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Groomina AppPaRaTUs.—An ingenious 
grooming apparatus—a foreign invention 
—recently introduced is said to work not 
only satisfactorily, but to possess some 
peculiar advantages over the ordinary 
implements and methods. The device 
consists of a brush somewhat akin to the 
rotary hair brush now in use in hair- 
dressing establishments, andis operated 
atthe extremity of a suitable spindle at- 
tached toaseries of jointed rods, fitted 
with a new hemispherical form of joint 
in sucha way that itis capable of being 
worked by anordinary fly wheel, which 
can be managed by alad. ‘The appara. 
tusis also arranged to work either right 
or left, so that both sides of the animal 
can be brushed freely and thoroughly, 
penetrating the coat of the animal in 
such a manner as to effect the operation 
completely, while removing all dirt and 
secretious without irritation or inconven- 
ience, and imparting to the surface that 
glossy appearance which is held to be 
the test of good grooming, 
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We found that Port Moresby put on its 
best appearance, The recent rains had 
made the hills look fresh and green, 
many of which are now under cultiva- 
tion. Several large canoes, with cargoes 
of sago, had just arrived from the gulf, 
which enlivened the scene,the crews be- 
ing busy driving a brisk and noisy trade 
with the people of Port Moresby. It 
looked as if sucha place must be healthy; 
but when we see every member of the 
mission, down to Mrs, Lawes’ baby 
suffering from fever, and count the 
number of teachers’ graves, we are 
driven to a different conclusion, 1 visit- 
edand examined one of the large canoes, 
Although rudely constructed, they are 
evidently the result of immense labor. 
It consisted of five logs, about forty feet 
long, hollowed out and lashed together. 
The outside ones were about four feet in 
diameter, the three inner ones being on- 
ly half the size. It must take a long 
time and great laborto felland cut out 
these large trees with nothing but stone 
implements and fire. The logs having 
been prepared and holes burned along 
the upper edges, they are placed along- 
side each other about six inches apart, 
strong poles are cut andlaid across the 
canoes to which they are lashed, so that 
when the vessel is “high and dry” it 
rests upon the two outer canoes, the 
three inner ones being saspended from 
the poles to which all are tied with 
rattan. Thus these trading vessels have 
really two -keels, one on each side, in- 
stead of one keel in the middle, like 
ours. The cross-poles are allowed to 
project about four feet over the canoe on 
each side, and are covered with small 
sticks, forming a balcony, While level 
with the side of the outer canoes a fence 
is erected about three feet high, which is 
inclosed with the leaves of the sago 
palm. The platform projects about six 
feet over the ends of the canoe, Each 
end of the inclosure is roofed in like a 
native house, and in these apartments, 
men, women and children, live during 
their voyages, much as they do when on 
shore. Some have only one, and others 
two masts, which are simply forked 
trees taken up by the roots, by which 
they are lashed to one side of the plat- 
form at an equal distance from each end 
of the canoe, and secared by two rattan 
stays fastened to the opposite side of 
the canoe at each end. ‘The large mat 
sailis a remarkable looking object, It 
is alike aboy'’s kite of immense size, ex- 
cept that the top is concave instead of 
conver, the two sides curving in a little, 
making the top of the sail the same 
shape as the moon appears when a few 
daysold. The sail is hoisted by a rope ~ 
fastened to the side of the sail at the 
widest part, and thrown over the fork of 
the mast. The other side of thesail has 
two ropes fastened to it, so that it can 
be hauled either way. In tacking they 
simply move the radder from one end 
of the canoe to the other.—S. MeFar- 
land in the Athenoum. 





Among the records in the Tower of 
London is one to the following effect: 
King John gave several lands at Kipper- 
ton and Alterton, in Kent, to Solomon 
Atlefield, to be held by this service : “That, 
as often as the king should please to cross 
the sea, the said Solomon or fhis heirs 
should be obliged to go with him, to hold 
his majesty’s head if there be occasion 
for it.” That is, should his majesty be 
sea-sick. And it appears by the record 
that this same office of head-holding was 
accordingly performed afterward, in the 
reign of Edward I. 
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THE KORAN VERSUS TURKISO RE- 
rorM. 

There have been reformers in Turkey, 
notably the Sultans Selim Ill. and Mah- 
moud Il. But they were branded with 
the titles of Giaour and renegade; and 
every amelioration which they were en- 
abled to effect in the condition of their 
people had te undergo the determined 
opposition of the old ‘Turkish party, 
goaded on in their fanaticism by the 
Ulema, from which both the Church and 
the law are recruited, In both pro- 
fessions an accurate and detailed knowl- 
edge of the Koran qualifies for the 
highest oflices. Let any one who would 
form anidea of whgt liberality of mind 
is to be expected from the members of 
the former profession, picture to himself 
a Pharisee of the Pharisees, educated 
solely in the sacred writings, his mind 
warped from early childhood by a slavish 
obedience to the letter; or, if he would 
estimate the intelligence of the lower 
ranks of the Church, the Dervishes, let 
him witness a band of these fanatics 
seated onthe ground, their bedies sway- 
ing toand fro as they chant their low, 
monotonous wail, in ever crescendo tones, 
tillat length they fall foaming on the 
ground in epilepsy. One might as well 
look forthe virtues typical of a priest- 
hood inaswarm of negroes maddening 
themselves for some bloody “custom.” 
Tilla very recent change transferred the 
patronage, the person chosen to fill the 
supreme judicial post in Egypt was ap- 
pointed by the Sultan, his sole qualifica- 
tion being that he should know the 
Koran by heart. What reform in judi- 
eature can be expected from a Turkish 
Judge whose only guide isthe Koran, 
supplemented by the Multeka, the digest 
of the canon law to which he refers 
for precedents? If ordered toadmit a 
Rayahs evidence, he replies that it is 
superfluous, the Koran declaring that 
the Christian is necessary a liar, Why 
should acase be decided in his favor? 
He isnot even aman! Whenthe judge 
studies his legal hand-book he finds such 
precepts as “Slay the unbeliever; set a 
mark upon him, so that every one shall 
know him as he passes, and heap every 
indignity on him as a sacred duty.’ 
What likelihood is there of such men 
abating one iota of the law? The most 
gross ignorance prevails among them; 
ignorance, not of indolence, but of pur- 
pose. They resist all external knowl- 
edge. Geography, science, and mathe- 
meties are useless, and even worse, For 
allmen were born naturally disposed to 
the Mussulman faith; it is education 
which perverts them. Thus every offi- 
cial brings to the exercise of his pro- 
fession a mind warped by special study 
whose aim has been to subordinate 
every inquisitive thought to the written 
law. As the Chinaman goes to search 
his archives for a precedent at every 
turn of life, so the Turk resorts to his 
Koran. If the injunctions of the Koran 
coincide with the Tanzimat of Abdul 
Medjid, well and good; if not, the de- 
vout Mussulman knows his duty. The 
Sultan is his Padishah, and can frame 
any law that he likes, But God is 
greater than the Padishah, and He re- 
vealed to His Prophet every law that 
it was necessary to obey. — Fraser's 
Magazine, 





In the twenty-six recorded divisions of 
the National Grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry the married women voted 
with their husbands eleven times out of 
twelve. 





A venerable divine was riding alone 
down the Street and saw a youthful son 
of Ham going down the street display- 


ing a lag of trace inthe rear. The Doe- 
tor, being near-sighted, supposed the 
African was about to lose his handker- 
ebief and so called out to him. The ne- 
gro looked amazed, but catching hold of 


the flay, remarked: “Boss, dat handker- 
woe is  eangpeny ‘roun’ my neck.” ‘The 

joetia drove oa, singing “Jerusalem, my 
happy home,” ’ — 





THE GHASTLY EFFECT FOLLOWING 
THE DRINKING OF BLOOD, 


Blood drinking has. become quite 
popular of late years, and many inva- 
lids daily visit the abattoirs of New York 
forthe purpose of drinking the warm life- 
blood of the ox. It is a fact—not so gen- 
erally known, however—that this appe_ 
tite for blood increases upon those who 
indulge in it. Women, who at first quaff 
with repugnance and some horrora wine 
glass of the warm crimson gore,gradually 
acquire a craving for it, and take down 
a tumblerful with evident relish. Par 
ties under this blood spell almost invari- 
ably manifest a desire to try the effect 
of human blood. 

Two cases of this kind have been 
reported in New York. A young lady 
belonging to one of the first families 
suffered in health while devoting her- 
selfto her academical studies, Her medi- 
eal attendant, who vouches for the story, 
suggested blood-drinking. Permissionand 
the necessary privacy were secured at 
the abattoir, Salutary effects were not 
long in following. The pallor left her 
cheek, her frame became more ro- 
bust, and inten months she had gained 
fifteen pounds in weight. From having 
been a pale and uninteresting looking 
girl she developed into a radiant beauty, 
and she married the assistant of the 
medical adviser who hadsaved her life, 
Well acquainted the means by which 
she had been restored, her husband en- 
couraged her natural curiosity respect- 
ing the effect of different kinds of blood; 
and probably quite as much for the pur- 
pose of his own professional information 
as for the gratification of her own wish, 
he opened a small artery in his leg and 
permitted her to suck the vital tide. 
An inordinate mania for her husband's 
blood forthwith supervened. He grati- 
fied the craving again and again until 
disgust for her became the predominant 
feeling of his mind, and after he had 
done himself a great amount of pbysi- 
eal injury, he bade her a final adieu and, 
sailed for Peru. The wretched young 
wife now lies on a sick bed, and almost 
entirely subsists on blood brought from 
an abattoir. Sbe is a monomaniac on 
this subject, and had she opportunity 
would undoubtedly become a vampire, 
and banquet perpetually on human 
blood. 

The other case is that of a woman of 
twenty-five threatened with adecline. By 
the advice of a physician she took, four 
timesa day, a teaspoonful of cod liver 
oil mixed in a wine-glassful of blood, 
The woman was restored to health, but 
while she left off taking the oil she con- 
tinued the dose of blood. Her husband 
met with an accident on a railroad, and 
by this means his wife got a taste of his 
blood, and from that time she became 
irresistibly impelled to repeat the taste. 
Absolute restraint had to be resorted to, 
tostop her. She was brutalized by her 
unnatural indulgence.—A/bany Argus. 





Experiments prove that coals for 
naval purposes should be those which 
contain the least water. Coal contain- 
ing sulphur should be avoided, as that 
ingredient is very injurious to iron 
and destroys the boilers. Coal con- 
taining the most lead is found to be 
the richest in its proportion of car- 
bon—the most valuable property of 
coal, 





An Atlanta man walked arou 
recently with a grassho Wy 4 
ear. When his wife Tooceiset it 
he said he had been hearin pecnliar 
noises all day, but thought a new 
pnamee aw fag had begun operations 
ewhere in the nei —Savan- 
peg eighborhood, van 
‘The Kev. Mr. Spooner (tenderiy to 
eligible widow)--“How beautifully © em- 
blematie is this of the relations of man 
and wife. See how the graceful ivy 
womanlike, clings for support to the 
stalwart oak. Ah, dear madam, a hus- 
band’s fond proteetion——” Widow— 
“And supposin’ the hoak is too little and 
the hivy too big—what then, Mr. 
Spooner ?”—London Fun, 





THE GOOD OLD DAYS, 

Sir John Harrington thus described an 
entertainment given by James the I. in 
honor of the King of Denmark ;—* The 
ladies abandon their sobriety, and are 
seen to roll about in intoxication, The 
lady who did play the queen's part (in 
the masque of the Queen) did carry most 
precious gifts to both their majesties; 
but, forgetting the steps arising to the 
canopy, over-set her casket into His Dan- 
ish Majesty's lap and fell at his feet, 
though l rather think it was in his face. 
Much was the hurry and confusion; 
eloths aud napkins were at hand to make 
allclean. His Majesty then got up, and 
would dance with the queen of Sheba; 
but he fell down and humbled himself 
before her, and was carried to an inner 
chamber and laid ona bed of state, which 
was not a little defiled with the presents 
of the queen, which had been bestowed 
on his garments, such as wine, cream, 
jelly, beverage, cakes spices and other 
good matters. Now did appear in rich 
dress Hope, Faith and Charity; Hope 
did essay to speak, but wine rendered 
her endeavors so feeble that she withdrew 
and hoped the King would excuse her 
brevity ; Faithleft the court inastagger- 
ing condition. Next came Victory, who, 
after much lamentable utterance, was 
led away like a silly captive and laid to 
sleep on the outer steps of the ante- 
chamber, As for Peace, she most rude- 
ly made war with her olive branch, and 
laid on the pates of those who did oppose 
her coming. Ine’er did see such lack of 
good order, discretion and sobriety in our 
queen’s day.” ‘Though Charles himself 
was not addicted to the coarser vices, and 
required the forms of propriety to be ob- 
served in his court, he had no such ha- 
tred of vice as to cause him to select his 
friends or companions from among men 
of pure lives. Neither Buckingham, the 
King’s favorite nor Lord Jermyn, the 
Queen’s favorite, made the least pretence 
to purity of morals. The example og 
courtiers had its weight in influencing the 
conduct of the classes beneath them- 
Gentlemen from the country came to 
London and ruined themselves in trying 
to keep pace with a fashionable life. 
Idlers of all ranks spent their days drink- 
ing, smoking and gambling in taverns, 





PICNIC LUNCHES, 

The American Grocer, after recommend- 
ing the busy mothers to take a day now 
and then to hie away tothe woods with 
their little ones, tells what to take to eat: 
“Sandwiches can be made in the follow- 
ing way: Boilafew pounds of ham, and 
chop it very fine while it is still warm— 
fat and leantogether. Rub dry mustard 
in proportions to suit your taste through 
the mass; add as much sweet butter as 
would goto the spreading of your sand- 
wiches, and when it is thoroughly mixed 
split light biscuits: in halves, and spread 
the ham between. These can be eaten 
without trouble, and will be found excel- 
lent. Addto them some oranges, or any 
other fruit in season,a loaf of cake if you 
are anotable cake-baker, a bottle of cold 
tea well sweetened, asmall lump of ice 
wrapped in flannel—and you are well pro- 
visioned forthe day. If your excursion 
is to the seashore, instead of the woods, 
you can hoist your blanket upon four 
sticks and make a tent, under which you 
ean sit or lie shielded from the sun, while 
your children paddle in the water, dig 
clams, or do any of the thousand and one 
things which children find to do on such 
occasions, 

A taste for this kind of outdoor living 
needs to be cultivated among the women 
of our country —a taste which would 
smooth the wrinkles of care from their 
brows, and chase the sallowness from their 
cheeks. 





“Do birds,” asks a magazine writer, 
“die a natural death?” We know o 
many who have probably died iu that 
way. We shot at them anyhow.— 
Rochester Democrat, : 





THE MANUFACTURE OF BURGLARS? 
TOOLS, 


Since the old-fashioned modes of rob- 
bery by highwaymen and _garroters 
have given place to the scientific bur- 
glaries of modern days, a demand has 
been created for thieves’ implements, 
made with all the improvements obtain- 
able by means of our advanced mechani- 
eal science and increased general facili- 
ties. This demand has not been unheed- 
ed by that large and influential class of 
people who are always ready to turn 
an opportune penny, be it honestly or 
otherwise, and the burglars of our time 
and country can boast havingas perfect- 
finished tools as any reputable work- 
men. The largest manufactories of 
burglars’ tools are in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and the West, and the men who 
are engaged in the business are frequent- 
ly of a class who would never contem- 
plate any direct deedof crime. The 
tools are made partly in one place and 
partly in another, no maker ever turning 
out a complete implement for fear of 
discovery and consequent trouble. A 
complete set of tools numbers forty 
pieces, and is worth from $250 to $400, so 
that the manufacturers carry on a pay- 
ing business. It is very difficult to se- 
eure the conviction of makers for lack 
of direct evidence, and even when one 
is caught the punishment inflicted is no 
commensurate with the offence. 





HOW A GIRL GOT INTO THE HAREM, 


A few years ago an English woman, 
named Tompkins, who kept a shop at 
Pera, summoned from England, to aid 
herin her business, a young niece who 
proved to be extremely pretty and no 
less intelligent. Soon after her arrival 
she took it into her head to study 
Turkish, representing to her aunt that 
such knowledge would be of great ad- 
vantage to their trade, as the Turkish, 
ladies would naturally prefer to make 
their purchases where they could be un- 
derstood without the aid of an interpre- 
ter. As the young girl was at once 
clever, ambitious, and industrious, she 
soon succeeded in acquiring the lan- 
guage, and numbers of the female 
members of the noble Turkish families 
eame to the English shop. One 
day the pretty niece went to the harem 
of Prince Murad to take home some ar- 
ticles ordered by his principal wife. She 
never returned, and when her aunt sent 
in search of her she received a cool mes- 
sage of farewell from the young lady her- 
self, who became the fourth wife of the 
heirto the throne, who is the present 
Sultan.—Cor. Philadelphia Telegraph. 





THE WHITE HOUSE-ITS HISTORY. 

The White House, at Washington, D. 
C., was commenced in October, 1792. The 
Commissioners of Washington City, a 
sort of Board of Public Works in those 
days, offered a premium for competitive 
plans, and the award was given to James 
Hoban. The building is modeled after 
the palace of the Duke of Leinster. It 
is 170 feet front by 86 feet deep. It has 
the appearance of being built of white 
marble, but the material is freestone, 
painted white, with Ionic portico, com- 
prehending two stories, crowned with a 
balustrade. The interioris planned more 
for display than for health. It iscurious 
to remember in this Centennial year that 
in 1814 the Britishers invaded the White 
House, and very seriously injured the 
magnificent state dining-room by their 
rude and barbarous practices. The in- 
vader’s hands, which have had recourse 
tothe torch, did not hesitate to deface 
the colamns and panelings of the Presi- 
dential Mansion with spur and bayonet. 
The building was repaired under the 
supervision of the original architect, Jas, 
Hoban. 
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Thinkers.—Visitors in a coal mine 
wondering if they will get out alive, 
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BROUGHAM AND HIS HABITS, 


Hayden says that Lord Jeffrey told 
him many things about Lord Brougham. 
He knew Brougham from very early 
years, and atone time, for about eight 
months Brougham gave way to all 
kinds of luxury and extravagance. He 
had a notion of giving grand dinners» 
and, like the ancients, of perfuming his 
rooms. He would get all sorts of per- 
fumes, so that when they came in the 
suffocation was dreadful and they were 
obliged to open the windows. Then he 
used to smoke hookahs and use the hot 
bath at the same time; and one night, 
being very tipsy, he smoked till he fell 
asleep in his bath and was nearly 
drowned. He wasfound ¢~'ep with his lips 
just touching the water, and the water 
cold. This cured him of that indulgence. 
Then he used to make bets how he would 
comeontherace ground, andgive asealed 
paper toa friend before betting. Some- 
times he would come on ina wheelbar- 
tow, sometimes ina coffin, sometimes in 
a basket on a man’s shoulder, but he al- 
ways won his bets. Jeffrey said he be- 
longed with Bougham toa little society 
where they had apparatus for chemical 
experiments, and that Brougham in time, 
by his daring experiments, blew the 
whole apparatus to pieces. “After 
Brougham’s acceptance of the Chancel- 
lorship he took Lord Grey’s house in 
Berkeley square, and when he gave it up, 
in 1834, Bromley, Lord Grey’s agent, 
told me there never was a house left in 
such a filthy condition, The bedrooms 
were simply unendurable, and, hidden in 
the handsome satin curtains, in the 
drawing-room, he found a kitchen can- 
dlestick and black lead for the grates, 
The furniture was nearly all ruined by 
ill usage and neglect; and although Lord 
Grey gave Brougham two months in ex- 
cess of his term to move out it was next 
to impossible to get him out; and when 
he went, instead of paying up the arbi- 
trated sum—for be had insisted on arbi- 
tration as to damages—he sent a check 
for £15, The check was returned, and 
inthree days the full amount was sent. 
Brougham was certainly wanting in deli- 
cate feeling in all the common tran- 
sactions of life.—Hayden’ Reminiscences, 








A HISTORY OF THE FAN. 


A curious little volume has just ap- 
peared, giving the history of fans among 
all nationsand at all periods. The author, 
M. Blondel, who has been able to ex- 
amine many rare collections, states that 
it came from the East where itis always 
accompanied by a fiyflap and parasol. 
The former is made of a tail of Thibetian 
buffalo, white assnow, and of which the 
extremity is a tuft of hairin the form of 
aplume, Fans of feathers, recently in 
fashion, date from the seventh century. 
They were first used in China, where the 
Emperor Kao Tsong, having heard the 
ery of the pheasant, supposed to be an 
auspicious sign, ordered a fan to be made 
shaped like the tail of that bird. Ac- 
cording to the author of the “Etudes 
Asiatiques,” that article had more than 
one singular use; on it the rich deposit- 
ed the alms which they gafe to the poor; 
the great received on it the delicacies of- 
fered tothem; it was lowered before su- 
periors asamark of deference; the no- 
bles carried it to court, and it served to 
cool them from the heat of the day and 
to amuse them while waiting in the ante- 
chamber; it was the instrument of pun- 
ishment of the schoolmaster, and at the 
same time was given asareward, A fan 
placed ona plate of particular form an- 
nounced to the criminal of a noble family 
his sentence, and it was at the mo 
ment in which he held out his hands to 
receive the fatal present that the exe- 
cutioner was to accomplish his work.— 
Exchange. 








An educated hog at one ofthe water- 
ing-places is said to be a good mathe- 
matician. No doubt it excels ina “square 
root,” andis also guod at “subtraction” 


MIC RO-PHOTOGRAPHY., 





A London newspaper says: “The in- 
genuity with which photographically re- 
duced microscopic despatches were sent 
out of besieged Paris by means of carrier 
pigeons will yet be remembered. The 
experience then gained is likely to be 
further utilized both in peace and war. 
Micro-photography will now come into 
very general use for various purposes, A 
process has just been devised in Paris by 
which maps and plans ona minute scale, 
and of no appreciable weight, can be pro- 
duced by aid of thisart. Mr. Pritchard, 
of the Woolwich Arsenal Laboratory, 
while commending the ingenuity dis- 
plaved, thinks that the operator makes 
the photographs unnecessarily small, so 
that it requires a complicated microscope 
of high power to read them. Mr, Prit- 
chard points out that to double the size 
of the photographs will still leave their 
weight less than three grains, and only 
necessitates the employment of a magni- 
fying glass of low power. Thus in his 
cartouche box, orin his binocular case, 
an officer may carry tiny mapsof all 
Europe, which may be studied by being 
simply slid into asmall magnifier some- 
thing like a collapsing sterescope, but, of 
course, with only one glass. 





HOW BOYS’ MARBLES ARE MADE, 
Almost all the “marbles” with’ which 
boys everywhere amuse themselves, in 
season and out of season, on sidewalks 
and in sandy spots, are made at Ober- 
stein, Germany. There are large agate 
quarries and mills in that neighborhood, 
and the refuse is turned to good account 
in providing the small stone balls for ex- 
perts to “knuckle” with. The stone is 
broken into small cubes by blows of a 
light hammer. These small blocks of 
stone are thrown, by the shovelful, into 
the hopper of a small mill, formed of a 
bedstone, having its surface grooved 
with concentric furrows. Above this is 
the “runner,” which is of some hardwood, 
having a level face on its lower surface. 
The upper block is made torevolve rap- 
idly, water being delivered upon the 
grooves of the  bedstone, where the 
marbles are being rounded. It takes 
about fifteen minutes to finish a half 
bushel of good “marbles,” all ready 
for the boys’s knuckles. One mill will 
turn 160,000 “marbles” per week. The 
hardest “crackers,’’ as the boys call 
them, are made by a slower process, 
somewhat analogous, however, to the 
other. 





TELEGRAPH WIRES AND INSULATORS.— 
Telegraph wires and insulators are now 
prepared in England with more care, it 
is claimed, than any other country, not 
excepting even the United States. It 
would appear that ‘‘best’’ wire is not 
considered by the English manufacturers 
good enough for telegraph purposes— 
so that, in testing the strength of the ar- 
ticle, the scale begins with “‘best, best, ’ 
andgoeson to include the two still higher 
qualities of “best, best, best,” and “extra 
best, best,” of soft iron wire. As to insula- 
tors,the material from which most of those 
now employed on the various English 
lines are manufactnred is brown earthen- 
ware. Itdoes not insulate so highly as 
porcelain, nor can it be so perfectly 
glazed, but it is produced with greater 
uniformity of quality, its manufacture 
can be more thoroughly relied upon, and 
itis less costly than porcelain, ebonite 
or glass. 








There is a growing conviction in the 
minds of smokers that a vest pocket 
should be made deep enough to entirely 
hide a cigar from the scrutinizing gaze 
ya man who never has any.—Fulton 

imes 


A skipper of a down East coaster, 
named the Hyena, was recently asked 
what his vessel was named after. His 
honest and sober reply was, “I don’t 





when in a_ turnip patch,— Norristown 
Herald. 





know, I expect. some great man in Con- 


GENERAL CUSTER AS A LADIES’ 
MAN. 


General Custer was very fond of ladies’ 
society, but was never what is called a 
“married flirt.” He enjoyed the society 
of ladies because they were pretty, or 
bright, or intelligent, He was too true 
to his wife ever to have been a flirt. He 
visited the house of a young lady friend 
of mine very frequently when he was in 
New York; they had known each other 
for years, and were the best of friends. 
The waiter, Willian, being a new hand at 
the door, evidently took General Custer 
fora beau of his young mistress, and to 
her great amusement always announced 
“the General” in the most confidential 
whisper, and just the faintest suspicion 
of an approving smile. General Custer 
said that bis manner to him was that of 
a servant to a probable master. One 
day at the dinner table, the young lady 
asked particularly after Mrs. Custer, 
when she was coming to New York, etc., 
ete. Well-bred servant that he was, 
William almost dropped the dish he 
was passing, and his complexion from 
charcoal turned to mahogany. I think 
he was very much disappointed, for he 
greatly admired the brave cavalryman, 
and from that day out he announced in 
formal tones, “General Custer!” as 
though there had never been such a per. 
son as “the General” of his dreams.-- 
Boston Gazelte. 





FEMALE Wikiiv.. 


Mile. Mercus, the young lady who is 
playing the partof Joanof Are in Herze- 
govina, is Dutch, about 30 years of age, 
of diminutive stature, dark, and not hand- 
some, She has squandered the greater 
portion of a large fortune in the realiza- 
tion of her romantic dreams; neverthe- 
less she is still in possession of more than 
£70,000. Her first fancy was to erect a 
protestant temple at Jerusalem, in front 
of the monument supposed to be Christ's 
tomb. The temple, whichcost her £14,- 
000, still exists. Her present ambition is 
to command a battery of artillery, and 
she recently gave £1,200 for the pur- 
chase of guns, but the gentleman in. 
trusted with the money disappeared, and 
nothing further has been heard of him. 
The extraordinary lady is not admired, 
having supported the Paris Commune, 


and approved of the Archbishop's 
assassination. She spends her time 
running after battlefield adventures 


whenever they are to be encountered, 





A.8. Abell, proprietor of the Balti- 
more Sun, is seventy years old and said 
to possess $10,000,000, 


Jones says that the whit flannel suit 
he bonght a year ago proved a very 
econom‘cal investment, and has been of 
much use in his family. Jones weighs 
250 pounds, and when he bought it it fit- 
ted fim remarkably well After the first 
washing, his eldest son, who weighs 100 
pounds less than Jones senior, found it an 
excellent fit. ‘Two washings more made 
the garment delightful for a youth of 
nine, and at the end of the season the 
baby was adorned with the habiliments, 
which had shrunk just enough to make a 
fit for a child out of creeping clothes. 
This year Jones’ wife uses them asa dish- 
cloth. Where all that flannel has shrunk 
to Jones doesnt see, and says he would 
willingly take his whole family and his 
mother-in-law to a lecture which would 
explain it, and pay double price. 





Indian customs seem to be reaching 
East. Old-Man-Afraid-of-His-Wife came 
home late the other night, and crawled 
under the bed, but was persuaded to 
leave his reservation and become one of 
the Sore-Heads.—Norwich Bulletin. 


Anchored.—The captain of a schooner 
on the sound was steering, when the 
mate went aft and proffered certain ad- 
vice as to the course, which offended the 
superior officer, who cried out: “Mate 
Tompkins, you jest go forward and tend 
to yourend of this skuner, and I'll tend 
to mine.” The mate went forward, and 
there wasa plunge in the water accom- 
anied with the information: “Captain 
ones, my eend of the skuner is at an- 





gress.”—~New Bedford Standard, 


cbor. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Inthe Jordan River, Upper Michigan, 
trout abound.in such numbers that re- 
cently a party of four persons, after six 
days fishing, caught 2,000. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes is the inventor 
of the common hand stereoscope, and his 
work has been given tothe world without 
the protection of a patent. 


Two Chinamen convicted of robbery in 
Sacramento offered to provide substi- 
tutes to endure the imprisonment, as is 
the custom in their own country. 


The saloon keepers of Virginia City 
have formally resolved to take ‘‘stove- 
lid currency,’’ meaning silver, only at 
the rate of eighty-seven cents ona dollar. 


The King of Bavaria, insteud of being 
the slender, spiritual-faced youth the 
photographs make him, and that Eugenie 
kissed in 1867, has grown shockingly fat, 
and rarely appears in public. 


On one of the bodies found on Custer’s 
battlefield—that of a German soldier 
named Ackerman—there were no fewer 
than seventy-five wounds. Allthe limbs 
had likewise been hacked off. 


The New England apple crop is im- 
mensely heavy this year, and trees will 
suffer from breaking branches. Mer- 
chants are buying heavily of green ap- 
ples, at $1 a barrel, for shipment. 


A law has been passed in Germany, for- 
bidding the construction of school rooms 
with windows on opposite sides of the 
room. It is said to be proven that rooms 
so lighted are injurious to the eyes. 


The Council Bluffs (lowa) Nonpareil has 
won the prize for cat stories. It tells of 
one that entered an apothecary’s store, 
selected the box containing catnip, tore a 
paper of it open and commenced eating. 


The contented man has been discovered 
in Nashua, N. H. He is a one-armed 
switchman named Thomas Brown. His 
brother died in Massachusetts and left him 
money ; but he sent back word, “I don't 
want the money—I’ve got all I need,” 


A lifeboat recently tried in London, is 
80 feet long, weighs two tons, and right- 
ed itself immediately when capsized into 
the water. Eighteen men could not up- 
set it, and the inventor claims that it 
will keep 200 persons above water. 

Amad skunk recently bit M. D. Camp- 
bell, of McLennon County, Texas. After 
riding four days with a high fever, he 
found a mad-stone which stuck nine 
times and relieved him. A duck wounded 
by the skunk went tothe water to drink, 
and fell over in a fit and died. 


New deposits of guano have been dis- 
covered inthe coast province of Tarapaca, 
in Peru, about thirteen miles south of 
Punta Grande roadstead, and the port for 
which is on the west side of the penin. 
sula of that name. It is believed that 
the bed contains at least 3,000,000 tons, 


Arailroad disaster in Spain has result- 
edinalaw providing that when an acci- 
dentin anyway chargeable to the railroad 
company occurs, the company shall pay 
$15,000 to the family of each person kill- 
ed, $7,000 to the family of each person 
incapacitated, and $5 a day to each in- 
jured person until recovery. 


A powerful battery was attached toa 
sleeping attendant in a Philadelphia 
hospital, under the impression that he 
was an apparently dead man whom the 
physicians hoped to revive. He writhed 
and swore so energetically, at the first 
application of the electricity that the 
error was at once discovered. 


Bessie Turner is destitute, according to 
the Philadelphia Times, which says: “She 
had a good situation asa school teacher, 
ator near Pittsburg, and was assured of 
great consideration and profit if she would 
give it up and testify against her master, 
Tilton. She did testify, and now she eats 





the bread of penury and despair.” 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The attention of Europe continues to be absorbed by the Eastern 
Question, which appears, however, since the battle of September 
lst, to be rapidly approaching a solution. ‘The Servians having 
again been thoroughly whipped, an armistice will probably be 
ar-anged, which will give the diplomats the opportunity of set- 
tling mat'ers peacably. 

The Vienna correspondent of the ‘London Times,” Septem- 
ber 5th, snys: ‘* From the positions held by the Torks to the 
northwest of Alexinatz there are not ten miles to the road from 
Krasevatz to the rear of Veligrad, while ten miles further on 
they are at S:olatz, in the state of demoralization iu which the 
Servian army must be by this time, the !urks, if they do not 
again lo-e their time »s at Kujazevatz, can be masters cf the 
whole c untry in less than a fortnight. On the side of Monte- 
nezro the Turks are preparing to invade from the northwest and 
southwest simultaneously, Moukbtar Pasba bas ulready entered 
Montenegria territory by way of Klobuk, burned the village of 
Zastafa, and is now encamped at Urahovo. Five Montenegrin 
battalions are opposed to him but have not ventured to attack 
yet, and all the Montenegrin forces in Herzegovina are hastening 
toward Grahovo. Dervish fasba’s army, on the southwest, ix 
not yet reported in motiou, bat its mere presence there is euffi- 
cient to keep Prince Nicholas and a Montenegrin army ot 10,'00 
men from moving against Monkhtar Pasha, The military situa- 
tion, t erefore, is greatly in favor of the Turks should diplo 
matic ation fail to secure a suspensiun of hostilities, 

Toe feeling throughout Europe is that neither the P. rte, nor 
the friends of the; status gio among the powers, can permit the 
negotiations to fail to result in a p pt Pp of bostili- 
ties, It is the almost universal expression of the leading press 
of Earope, that Turkey cannot make too many or too 1eady con- 
cessions to public opinion if sh» would preserve her position in 
E:rope, in face of the strony feeling excited by the Bulgarian 
massacres. One most important element in this question is the 
demonstrations now being made in Eugland against Turkey. 
The feeling is becoming so strong and unmistakeable, thut the 
friends of the Government likewise are taking up the cry, and 
seeking to prevent the question becoming a party one. A 
pamphlet on the subject by Mr. Gladstone will be published this 
wek, and Mr. Gladstone has written to his constituents at 
Greenwich, that after its completion he will te ready to address 
& proposed mass meeting there on the subject. Evrl Russel 
again writes a leiter calling for an autumn session of Parlia- 
ment, 

The con-traction of Ships-of-War of Steel, is taking tangible 
shape in England, and another step in advance in shipbuilding 
bas been taken by the introduction of steel for the hulls of wa, 
sbipe, by which a great diminution of weight will be gained and 


consequent speed, The contract for the first six vessels of this 
new build bas been given to the important firm of Elder & Co., 
of Glusgow. They are to be corvettes of *,309 tons, and will 
carry fourteen guns. ‘The steel bull will be sheathed with two 
thicknesses of teak, and copp red externally, and the craft is in- 
tended for service on foreign stations. The machivery and 
boilers will be protected by a strong armored deck, and it is ex 

pected that the corvettes will be able to maintain the high speed of 
twenty miles an hour. Suould this expectation be realized, Enje 





land will have in these strong and handy sbips a most efficient | 
convoy for the commercial marine in war time, and no less 
efficien’ instruments, were the Declaration of Paris out of the 
way, for sweeping the seas of the commerce of the enemy, The 
present order will. as far as it goes re animate the dapressed 
sbipbuilding industry of Clyde; bnt the plates will be rolled at 
Sheffield, or in some other of the English steel-making districts. 
The Atrocities committed by the Turks in Bulgaria, which 
have excited so much horror throughout the civilized world, 
have been of a nature so horribleas to be scarcely credible. 
The London ‘Daily News's’ special correspondent in Bulgaria, 
Mr. Macgaban. bas there‘ore paid a visit to Batak, the scene of 
the Turkish atrocities. in company with Mr. Schuyler, of the 
American Legation. His report is long and interesting. Ap- 
proaching Batak they found the hills covered with wheat and 
tye, ripe, but rotting in the soil from absence of harvesters. A 
number of dogs on a slope oveilooking the town attracted their 
attention, ‘The writer says: 


‘They barked at us iu an angry manner ané then ran off into 
the adjoining fields. I observed nothing peculiar 1s we mouut- 
ed, until my horse stumbled, when, looking down I perceived 
be had stepped on a bh skail, partly bid among the grass 
it was quite diy aud hard and might, to all appearances, have 
been there for two or three years, so well bad the dogs done 
their work. As we ascended, bones, steletons and skulls te- 
came more frequent, but here they had not been picked so 
clean, At last we came to a kind of little platean or shelf on the 
hillside, where the gronnd was nearly level. All suddenly drew 
rein with an exclamation of horror, for right before us, almost 
beneath our horse's feet, wan a sigat that made usshudder It 
was « he:p of skulls, intermingled with bones from all parts of 
the human body, skeletons nearly entire rotting, clothing, hu- 
man bair and putrid flesh lying there in one foul teap., around 
which the grass was growing luxuriantly. It emitted a sicken- 
ing odor, like that of a dead bor:e, and it was here the dogs had 
been seeking a hasty repast when our untimely approach inter 
rupted them. In the midst of this heap I could cisticrguish one 
slight skeleton form still enclosed in a chemise, the skull wrap- 
ped about with a colored handkerchief and the bony ankles in- 
cased in the embroidered fovtless stockings worn by the Bul- 
garian girls. We looked aboutus The ground was strewed 
with bones in every direction, where the dogs had carried them 
off to gnaw them at tbeir leisure. 

‘All .the skeletons were tho:e of women.’’ From his s:ddle 
the correspondent counted about one hundred skvils, nea ly all 
of which bad been separated from the bodies evidently by de- 
capitation. ‘Ihe village one of some 900 sto e houses and 8,- 
000 or 9,000 inhabitants, had not one house that was not shat- 
tered or burned. A few women only remained who were keen- 
ing for their dead. ‘The correspondent continues; 

* A little farther on we came to the sk-leton of a young girl 
not wore than fifteen, lying by the roadside and partly covered 
witb the debris of a fa'len wall. It was still clothed ina chemise: 
the ankles were jnclosed in footles: stockings, but the little feet 
from which the shoes had been taken were naked, and owing to 
the fact that the flesh had dried instead of decomposing, were 
pearly perfect. ‘Ihere was a large gash in the skull, to which a 
mass of rich brown hair nearly a yard long still clang, trailing iv 
the dust. Itis to be remarked that all the skeletons of women 
found here were dressed in a chemise only,a d this poor child 
bad evidently been stripped to the chemise, partly in the search 
for money and jewels, partly out of mere brutality, then out- 
raged and afterwards killed. We have talked with many women 
who bad passed through all parts of the ordeal but the last, and 
the procedure seems to have been as follows: they would seize 
a woman strip her carefully to the chemise, laying aside articles 

f clothing that were valuablo, with any ornaments or jewels she 
wight bave about her, Iben as many of them as cared would 
viclate ber and the last man would kill ber or not, as the humor 
took bim. 

** At the next house a man stopped us to show where a blind 
little brot! er had been burat alive, and the spot where he had 
found bis calcined bones, and the rough, hard-visaged man sat 
down and sobbed like a child. 

**On the other side of the way were the skeletons of two 
children lying side by side, partly covered with stones, and with 
frightful sabre cuts in their little skulls. the number of child- 
dren killed in these ma sacres is something evormous. ‘Ihey 
were often spitted on bayonets. and we bave severa) storie: from 
eye-witnesses who saw little babes carried about the streets, 
both bere and at Oliuk-kui, on tbe point of the bayonets. The 
reason is simple. When a Mahometan has killed a cert:in num 
ber of iufidels be is sure of Paradise, no matter what bis sins 
may be. Mabomet probably intended that only armed wen 
should count, bot the ordinary Mussulman takes the precept in 
its broader acceptation, and counts women and children as well 
The advantage of killing children is that it can be done witho t 
danger, aud that a child counts for as much as an armed m n 
Here the Bashi-Bazouks, in order to «well the count, ripped 
open pregnant womeu and killed the unborn infants. There 
was not a house beneath the ruins of which we did not perseive 
buman remains, and the street besides was strewn with them. 
Before many of the doorwaye women were walking up and down 
wailing their faneral chant. One of them caught me by th 
arm and led me inside of the walls, ani there in one corner, balf 
covered with stones and mortar, were the remains of avother 
young girl, with ber long hair flowing wildly about among the 
stones and dust. And the mother fairly shrieked with agony, 
and beat her head madly against the wall. A few steps further 
on sat a Woman on a doorstep, rocking berself to and fro and 
uttering moans heartrending beyond anything I could have im- 
agined. Her head was buried in her bands while her fingers 
were unconscious!y twisting and tearing ber hair as she gazed 
into her lap, where lay three little skulis with the hair stillcling- 
ing to them. 

And now we begin to approach tho church and the school- 
house. The ground is covered here witb skeletons to which are 
clinging articles of clothing and bits of putrid flesh; the air is 
heavy with a faint sickening odor, that grows stronger as we ad 
vance. ‘The school is on one side of the road, the church en 
the other. The schcol-house, to judge by the walls that aro in 
part standing, was a fine large building, capable of 

dating two or three hundred children. Penenth the stones and 
rubbish that cover the floor to the height of several feet are the 
bones and asbes of two hand ed women and children burned 
alive between these four walls Just beside the school-house is 
a broad shallow pit. Here were buricd a hundred bodits two 
weeks after the massacre. But the dogs »ncovered them in 
part. I'be water flowed in, and now it lies there a horrid cess 
pool, with human remains floating about or lying half exposed 
in the mud. Near by, on the banks of the little stream tbat 
runs ibrough the village is asaw-mill. The whe-l-pit beneath 
is fall of dead bodies floating in the water. The banks of this 
stream were at one time lit-rally covered with corpses ot men 








and women, yoang girls and children, that lay there f «tering in 





the sun, and eaten by dogs. We entered the church-yard, but 


the odor became so bad that it was almost impossible fo pro- 
ceed. We take a bandful of tobacco and hold it to our noses 
while we continue our investigations, The church was not a 
very large one, aud it was s"rrounded by a low stone wall. The 
place is heaped up with stones and rubbish to the height of five 
or six feet above the level of the street and upon inspection, ve 
discover that what appeared ‘o be a mass of stones and rubbish. 
is in reality an immense heap of human bodies covered over 
with a thin layer of stones. ‘the whole of the little churcb-yard 
is heaped up with them to the depth of three or four feet and it 
is from here that the fearful cdor comes ‘Ihe dogs bad been 
at work and now could be seen projecting from this monster 
grave, heads arms, legs, feet and hands in horrid confusion. 
W- were told there were three thousand people living here in 
this little church-yard alone and we could well believe it It 
was a fearful sight—a sight to bauut one through life, ‘There 
were little curly heads there in that festering mass, crushed 
down by heavy stones; little feet not asj long as your tinger on 
which the flesh was dried hard by the ardent heat before it bad 
time o decompose; little beby bands stretched out as if for help; 
babes that had died wondering at the bright gleam of sabres and 
the red bands of the fierce eyed men who wielded them; child- 
ren who bad been shvinking with fright and terror; young girls 
who had died weeping and sobbing and begging for mercy; 
mothers who had died trying to thield their little ones with 
their own weak bodies allying there together, festering in one 
horrid mass. 

‘* We talked to many of the people. ‘‘ How many were in your 
family ?” we would ask. ‘‘ len,” the answer would be, perbaps. 


»*How many remain?” “Two.” ‘ How wany in yours?” 
“Eight.” ‘*H wmany remain?” “Three.” ‘* How many in 
yours?” ‘ Fifteen.” ‘* How many remain?” “ Five.” And 


so on in families numbering from five to twenty, in which only 
remained from one to five persons. One old woman said she 
had three sons all married. They had between them twelve 
children, so that the family counted all told nineteen persons, 
Of all there remained only this poor old grandmother. There 
was an old man who told us of his uncle, Blagoi ‘ bristostoff. a 
venerable patriarch of the grand old type. He had five sons 
married who had among them twenty-seven children, thos 
making a family that, witb tbe wives, counted ap a sum tot | of 
thirty pine persons living under the same roof, Of this enorm- 
ous family there are only eight left ® 

* We asked about the skalis and bones ws had seen up on the 
hill opon first arriving in the village, where the dogs had barked 
at us. These we were told were the bones of about two hundred 
young girls. who had first been captared and particularly re- 
served for a worse fate than death. They had been kept till the 
last ; they had been in the hands of their captors for several days 
-for the burning and the pillaging had not all been acoom- 
plished in a single day—and during this time they bad suffered 
all it was possible that poor, weak, trembling girls could sucer 
at the hands of brutal savages. Then when the town bad been 
pillaged and burnt when all their frieads bad been slaughtered, 
these poor young things, whose very wrongs should have in- 
sured thom safety, whose very outrages should have insured 
them protection were taken, in the broad light of day, 
beneath the smiling canopy of heaven, cooly beheaded, then 
tbrown in a heap there, and left to rot.” 

The London ‘Mark Lane Express” of September 4th in its 
review of the British grain trade during the past week, says: 
‘Harvesting is still going on in the north, but English cereals 
are almost entirely reaped. A large proportion, of the crops bas 
been secured in a satisfactory condition. In some of the wid- 
Innd counties the fields are not yet cleared, and should the 
present wet weather continue the condition and quality will be 
deteriorated. The disappointing nature of the wheat yield is 
receiving daily confirmation as the new grain is threshed. This 
has affected the country markets which are from Is. to 2s, per 
quarter dearer, but despite this new wheat is very sparingly of- 
fered, farmers even asking a larger advauce, which tu,ers re- 
fase to concede. ‘be week’s supplies of foreign whe t an! oats 
have been again heavy and decidedly in excess of the demand. 
Mixed American maize of sound quatity is readily saleable at . 53. 
per quarter, but the majority of the ship ts are ing to 
band in such a heated condition that the market is becoming 
glatted with inferior corn which sells very el.wiy. A tendency 
to improve slightly upon the limited advance of 6d. 1s. per 
quarter quoted last Monday is all that can be said of our local 
wheat trade, large foreign arrivals counteracting tor a moment 
the advance which the increased firmness of the country maikets 
and the short home yield led holders to anticipate. Prices must 
depend largely on the rate at which foreign supplies come to 
hand, and there seems to be no immediate probability of a rise 
in wheat, as shipments arealways pushed forward daring the 
autumn from porta thatare ice boundin winter. ‘The total 
quantity of wheat afloat for the United Kingdom is iderably 
smaller now than it was at this time last year. The Continental 
deman@ may exercise some influence on prices but so shortly 
after harvest we cannot expect much and from this quarter, 
especiaily as it is very difficnlt to forma just estimate ot the 
crops abroad owing to the ¢ ntradictory nature of the reports. 
The French advices furnish » gcod example. A short time since 
dissatisfaction as to quantity wes prevalent. Recently we learn 
that the Ministers of Agriculture stated ata Cabinet Council 
tbat on the whole the crop was rather over than under the 
average. With very moderate arrivals at ports of call wheat 
cargoes have wet a steady inquiry during the week, and an im— 
provement has been realized of 2s. per quarter from the recent 
lowest point.” 











In tHE Commission Court, Dublin, on the 10th, says 
suys the London N-ws, Chief Jus:ice Morris said the experienc 

of the present Commission, had unveiled a phase cf modern 
society which had really startled him. He referred to the drink- 
ing habits of women, and particularly of women in the bumbler 
ranks. lt really seemed as if they were becoming as bad as the 
men, He wished that others had tbe experience he had gained 
in that court in the past twelve months, so that perhaps some 
att-mpt might be made to stem the terrible tide of intoxication. 





Cu. Ecxin Matnews writes to the London Athe- 
naeum as follows : ‘ Before the recent American Ce tenary cele- 
brations are quite out of mind, it may interest some of the read- 
ers of the Athe um to reada graceful little verse very obliging- 
ly sent me abont two years since, for my antograph collection, 
by that eminent American Quaker poet and patriot, Jobu 
Greenleaf Whittier, the author of the ‘* Centennial Hymn”: 
‘* AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
*** Thicker than water in one rill, 
Through centuries of story, 
Our Saxon b!ood has flowed and still, 
We s! a-e with you ths good and ill, 
ibe shadow and the glory. 


“*Joun G, WBIrtier, 
‘* + Amesbury, 22 9mo, 18°4.'” 
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Great Men’s Wives. 


It was a saying of Roussean’s that “a man is only what a 
woman makes him,” and this sentiment is slightly varied in our 
own old English proverb, which says that “if a man would 
thrive be must ask bis wife’s leave.’ The records of bistory 
contain numberless examples of women who have done for their 
husbands what Aaron and Har did for Moses; they bave held 





np their hands and supported them at the greatest crisis cf 
their lives and so turned what would have been a failure into 
And they contain examples, too, of those 
who baveacc mplished a far more difficu't task—that of sus- 
taining aud cheering when endeavor and hope were dead. It 
is only necessary to mention the names of Gertrude von der 
It may not be 
upinteresting to give a tew iustances of women in our own 
generation who bave been to their husbands helpers and fellow 
workers, as wellas sympathizing companions. and who have 
thus taken a position which is unanimously acknowledged to be 


triam; bh and success. 


Wert and Lady Rachel Rassell in proof of this. 


a most proud and honorable one—that of a helpmate to man 


Among these the name that is first thought of, probably because 
it has so recently been brought before public notice, is that of 
Lady Augusta Stanley, the wife.of the Dean of Westminster 
Herself the daughter of a peer, and one of the most intimate of 
the Queen's personal friends, she possessed a largeness of heart 


and a streng:h of intellect which won respect and kindly feel 
ing from all who came in contact with her. 


kindness a frequent alleviation of their miseries. , 
Every ove will remember the testimony of Jobn Stuart Millt 
the worth of his wife which is to be found in the dedication t 


her mewory, printed at the commencement of one of bis 
essays : * To the beloved and deplored memory of b r who was 


the inspirer, and, in part, the suthor of all that is best in m 
writings - the friend and wife whose exalted sense of truth an 


right was my strongest ivcitement and whore approbation was 
my chief reward—I dedicate this volame.” It is said that such 


was Mr. Mill’s sorrow at her death that he continued to resid 


at Avignon, the place where she was buried, so that he might 


continually visit her tomb, and never ceased to lament ber loss. 


Thomas Carlyle one of the greatest intellectual lights of this 


century, bas recorded his testimony to the worth of bis wife o 


her tombstone : ‘* In her bright existence she bad more sorrows 
than are common, but also a soft amiability. 0 capacity for = 

or 
forty years she was the true and loving helpmate of her husband, 
and ty act and word unweariedly forwarded bim, as none else 


cernment and a noble loyalty of heart which are rare, 


could, in all of worthy that he did or attempted.”’ 


The wife of Sir William Hamilton, Professor of Logie, in the 
University of Edinburgh, was a true helper to her husband; in- 
deed, it is more than probable that without her many of his 
When he was 
elected to the Professorship some of his opponents declared 


best works would never have been written. 


publicly that he would never be able to fulfil the duties of b 


position, as he was nothiog but a dreamer. He and his wife 
heard of tbi- and determined to prove that it was not true. They 
Sir William wrote ont 
roughly each day the lecture that was to be given the next 
morning, and as he wrote his wite copied ont ; and again and 


therefore arranged to work together. 


again they sat up writing till far into the night. When 8 


William was strack down with paralysis, the result of overwork, 
Lady Hamilton devoted herself entirely to him—wrote tor him, 


read for him and seved bim in every way. 


John Flaxman, the sculptor, bad made considerable progress 
in his work when he married Anne Denman, a noble spirited, 
intelligent woman, full of love for art and with intense ad- 
It bappened that soon atter the 
event be met Sir Joshua Reynolds, in whose opinion no man 
could hope to become an artist who did not devote himself en- 
tirely to art and who had not studied patiently and reverently 


miration for bim as an artist. 


the works of the great masters in Italy itself. 


SomE OF THE IMMENSE BoOKSHELVES in Dickens’s 
study in Jovistock House were filled with * dummies ” with 
titles invented by the novelist ; and a list of those titles in the 
original manuscript - a letter to the bookbinder ~ bas been fur- 
nished to the London Atheneumfby Mr. Dillon Oroker. 







European Miscellanies. 


Tue purty on Spiritous Liquors paid in Englan' daring 
the year ended the 3ist of Murcb, amounted to no less than 
£15,625,834 128, 1d. 





Five Minutes in China (2 vols.) 
Forty Winks at the Pyramids (2 vols.) 
Mr Grecn’s Overland Mail. 


She sympatbized 
most heartily with ber hasband both in thought and work, 
while the poor of Westminster found in her tenderness and 


Abernethy on the Con titution. 

Captain Cook s Life of savage. 

A. Carpenter’s Bench of Bishops. 

Toot’. Universal Letter Writer (2 vols.) 

Orson's Art of Etiquette. 

Down aster’s Complete Calculator (s c.) 

History of the Middle Ages (6 vols.) 

Jonah’s Account of the Whale. 

Captain Perry's Virtues of Cold Tar. 

Kant’s Eminent Hambugs (!0 vols ) 

Bowow ‘om : a Poem, 

the Quarrelly Review (4 vols.) 

The Gunpowder Magazine (4 vols.) 

Steele. By the author of * lon.” 

the Art of utting the Jeeth. 

Maltbus’s Narsery Songs (2 vols.) 

raxton’s Bloomers (3 vols ) 

On the Use of Mercary by the Ancient Poets. 
l)rowsy’s Recollections of Notbing (3 vols.) 
Heavyside’s Conversations with Nobody (i vols.) 
Commonplace Book of the Oldest Inbabitant (2 vols.) 
Growler’s Graffology, with appendix (4 vols ) 

-| Tbe Books of Moses and Sons (2 vols.’ 

Barke, of Edinburgh, on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
Teazer’s Commentaries. 

King Henry the Kighth’s Evidences of C ristianity (3 vole.) 
‘tiss Bittin on Deportment. 

o| Morrison's Pills Progress (2 vols ) 

o| Lady Godiva on the ilorse. 

Munchausen’s Modern Miracles (3 vols.) 
Kichardson’s show of Dramatic Literature (6 vols ) 
y| Hansard’s Guide to Kefreshing Sleep (as mavy volumes as are 
a} required to fill up) 





Perrys on Snakesreare.—lIt is curious to note the 
e | effect produced by some plays of Suakespeare upon that con- 
stant playgoer Pepys, whose notes, if their critical valne is not 
greater thun that of certain present-day comments on Shakes- 
n | Peare. are at least less wearisome. On one cccasion he went to 
see the * tempest,” ‘an old play of Shakespeare,” of which he 
suys it was ‘* the most innocent play” that ba ever saw. be 
says that ‘‘the play has vo great wit, but yet (+) good above 
ordinary plays.” Again, on January 6. iGGb, we find: ‘To the 
Duke's House and saw ‘ Macbeth,’ which, though I saw it lately 

yet appears a more excellent play in all respects, but especially 
in divertisse ent, though it be a deep tragedy, which isa 
strong perfection in a tragedy, it being the most proper here 
and saitable.” This divertissement was probably due to Dave- 
naut’s improvements vpon Shakespeare, the musical part of 
which held the - tage as | te as Macready’s day. 

is| To ‘Othello’ Fepys is far less merciful than to ‘* Macbeth,” 
possibly because it had uot passed through Davenant’s crucible. 
He speaks at one point with sume p*aise of | urt’s a ting of the 
Mo r, and Clun’s as Jigo; tut on the 2th of August, 1666, he 
pronounces this severe judgment: ‘*To Deptford by water, 
reading ‘ Othello, Moore of Venice.” which I ever heretofore 
jr | CSteemed a wighty good play, but having so lately read ‘The 
Adventures of Five Honres,’ it seems a mean thing.” In these 
days of ‘‘revivals” of old plays, might it not be worth the while 
of some enterprising manager to uvearth the play which so 
dwarfed ** Othello’? The ‘‘ Taming of the Surew” Pepys con- 
sidered ‘but a mean play,” and with this opinion we are dis- 
posed to some extent to agree ; but probably few people will 
approve this criticism of ‘* Midsummer Nighbt’s Dream”: ‘* To 
the King’s Theatre, where we saw ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream ’ 
which I bad never seeu before nor shall ever again, for it is thy 
most insipid, ridiculous play that ever 1 saw in my life.” ~Lon 

don Saturday Night. 





** Well, Flaxman,” said Sir Joshua, ‘* I hear you are married. > 


You are ruined for an artist.” _ 
Fiaxman went straight to his wife and said to her: 
‘+ Anne, I am rained for an artist.” 

‘* Who bas ruined you, John? ’* 


*«Tt happened in church,” he replied, ‘‘and Anne Denman bas 


done it.” . ’ 
He then told her what Sir Joshua bad said, and added, ‘ 
should like to bave been a great artist.”” 


** And so you shall be, and go to Rome too, if that will make 


you one.” 
** How ?” asked Flaxman. 
** Work and economize,” she replied. ‘‘I will never have 
saii that Anne Denman ruined Jobn Flaxman for an artist.'’ 
And so the brave couple did work and economize. 


last went togetber to Rome, where Flaxman studied an 


worked to such purpose that he achieved both fame and com- 


petency. His success was not shared to the fall, however, b 
his faithful wife. for she died many years before him. 

‘Lhe wife of the late Dr Buckland considerably assisted be 
bnsband in bis labors. 
bours ata time 


They 
worked patiently and hopefully for five years, never assed help 
from anyone, never mentioned their intentions to anyone, and at 


‘he used to write from his dictation tor 
She herself furnished many of the drawings 


GERMINATION From Seeps ‘wo TuHousanp YErars 
OLp. — A most interesting observation, referring to the power of 
germination in seed which is hundreds and even thousands of 
years old, is said to have been ma'e by Professor Hendreich in 
Greece. In the silver wines of Laurium, only the slags Jeft by 
[| the ancient Greeks are at present worked ff, in order to gain. 

a ter an improved modern method, silver still left in that Arovs 
Tiis refuse ore is probably about two thousand years old, 
Among it the seed of a species of glaucium or poppy was found, 
which bad slept in the darkness of the earth during all that 
it}tume. After a little while, when the slags were brought up and 
worked off at the melting ovens, there suddenly aro e a crop of 
glaucium plants, witb a beautiful yellow flower of a kind un- 
kpown in modern botany, but which is {described by Pliny and 
others as .a frequent flower in ancient Greece. -Londn Fx- 
d|aminr. 





y| AFeanFuL story is reported from Lloyd’s. Last Janu- 
ary the Liverpool ship San Rafael, from Birkenhead to Val- 
‘t| paraiso, with Scoals, was totally destroyed by fire off Cape Horn, 
Eleven of the crew were picked up a fortnight later, after 
having suffered fearful privati ns, from two of the vessel's boats, 


_ Some Tatenes who had recently concealed themselves 
in the Daomo at Milan, carried off a part of the jewels with 
which the statu+ of the Virgin is ornamented. Tut the robbers 
were sold, as the stones are false. 
Gervais, who was recently executed on the Plice de 
Koquette, Paris, for burying bis mistress alive, died a terrible 
death. The spr ng which sets the falling axe of the guillotine 
in motion wonld not work, and the knife failed to full at the 
moment. The doomed man tried to withdraw his head, which, 
when the axe fell, was severed in (wo, iustead of the neck. 
Prerarations are already making in England for 
celebrating, on he Ist of April, 1878 the three Lbuudredth an- 
niversary of the birth of William Harvey. The great physician 
and discoverer of the blood’s circulation, was born at Folkestone 
on All Fool’s Day, 1578, Earl Derby is the Chairman of the 
Committee. ; 

AT THE RECENT execution of two prisoners within 
Kirkdale prison, Liverpool a very long drop was uged,which had 
the advantage of breaking the men's necks with the fall. The 
Coroner however, ordered the Sheriff to direct the atteution of 
the Government to the fact that this method did not comply 
with the letter of the law, which contemplates banging by the 
neck till the colprit dies through strangulation, whereas a very 
heavy fall causes death through dislocation of the vertebrae. 

A SINGTLAR gun accident recently occurred at }'aias- 
hill-house, near Cobham, in England. The farm bailift Mr, 
Heal laid a loaded gun or the top of a corn bin in the stable,aud 
to his great surprise be heard it sometime afterwards go off. The 
gua was firéd by a fowl which got on the trigger, and the con- 
tents entered the face of an aged man named Celis, who hed 
been employed on the estate for upward of thirty years 

A Norts Surerps Man writes to the London 
“Times ’ that since bis native town has been watered and 
sluiced with sea water at a trifling expense, the a‘ris much 
sweeter. and there is f.r less dust, as the ealt evcrusts and 
moistens the light particles otherwise floated by the wind. As 
an immense saving of drinking water would accrue through the 
adoption of such a plan, it will probably be attempted in 
Loudon, : 

Tne PRovERBIALLY long arm of justice was felt bya 
merebant of Holi, Eogland, who Jast year decamped with the 
proceeds of a forged note. His description baving been for- 
warded to all parts of the world, end £10) offered as reward for 
bis capture, a Feejee Islaud detective nailed Lis wan, but could 
not keep hina in prison for want of evidence tle dodged bin 
from island to island, however, till the Hall authorities could 
send an cfliver who identified the forger and took him to 
England. 

Tue Crowm Paince or Germany spoke as follows at 
the recent great Masonic festival at the Hogue: ‘* Nationalitics 
have created frontiers; Freemasonry desires charity, tolerance, 
and liberty, without distinction of frontiers. Ifam happy, on 
this day, which I shall never forget, to be able to raise my voice 
in Holland to; testify my adheeion to the principles of the 
order, and to express the hope that, in the struggle engaged in 
for the free development of the people's and the liberty of the 
human mind, the final victory will remain with the order.” 

Mr. Cuartes Exvine Francatecu, the celebrated 
chef de caisine, is dead. - Mr. Francatelli, who was of Jtalian 
extraction, was born in London, in 18 5,and was trained in 
France under M. Oareme He afterward became successfully 
chef de cuisine to the Earl of Chesterfield, the Eurly of Dudley, 
Lord Kinnaird, and Mr. Rowland Erringtoo. Subsequently he 
managed Crockford’s—the St. James’s Ulub—whence he re. 
moved to the Royal Household, and remained there some yeara, 
He next removed to the Reform Club, and more recently 
manazed the Freemason’s Tavern in London. Mr. [rancatelli 
wrote several book# on cookery. 


Inrerestine Ruins ww Scottanp.—Fenella Castle is 
supposed to be the most ancient and the most singular ruin in 
Mearns. Jt is situated about a mile and a balf from Fettercairn, 
A remarkable fact respecting this ruin is the remains of a vitri- 
fied wall all around the innermost building. There ia nota 
semblance of lime in the old fabric. Bochanan give-a fibulous 
account of Lady Fenella, the founder of the castle, who lived in 
the reign of Kenneth IIL., about the end of the Tenth Centary; 
and adds she was slain in the year 994, for the part she acted in 
the murder of that prince. leside the Castle of Fene ia, there 
are also Strath Fenella and Den Fenella 

Tue Derencr or Lonpon on tue Tames are fast 
approaching completion. Heavy guns are been continually 
shipped from Woolwich Aisenal and Tilbury, and other forts 
are armed with twenty-five ton guns, throwing prejectiles 600 
pounds. Shorameade Fort and Coal Huse Po nt, opposite, 
render the river impregnable through their cross fire; but even 



























































































with which his works are illustrated,“and she ‘skillfally and 
dexterously mended many of the fossils, which but for her 
would bave been useless. 

The wife of Faraday was a true helper to her husband. After 
twenty eight years of married life he speaks in bis diary of his 
marrig¢ge as an event which more than any other had contributed 
to his earthly hacpiness and healthy state of mind.—Cussel’s 


Melbourne. 


and landed in London in April by the ship Yorkshire, from 
The long boat, containing Capt McAdims, and 
his wife. the carpenter, tour seamen and three boys, which left 
the versel along with the other boats,’ parted company, and it now 
appears that the persons above named all landed on New 


Magazine. 





Frowrrs —Among ali the pleasant things of life— 


and the all bountiful hand of Providence has scattered the pat 
of our days with ij able pl 





breakfast on a sunshiny morning. 


state of being, for nothing but the good gifts of God might we 


afford a monitory lesson; for everything in natare has its homily, 
How calm 
do they stand in their loveliness, how placid in their limited 
fruition of toe elements that nourish them—how, in their splen- 
did raiment do they sparkle in the sun, !ow do they drink up 


to us, the eager iunters after fictitious enjoyment. 


the cup of dew, and g adually give back honey and perfume i 
return ! - Eliza Cook’s Journal. 


t things of life, there are 
few more pleasant than a walk in the flower garden before 
‘lo see those mute and still, 
thongh pot motionless, creatures we mean the Llossoms— 
open pg their painted bosoms to the beneficent rays which give 
them their color and loveliness, welcoming the calm blessing of 
the light asif with gratitude, and seeking, in their tranquil 


Year's Island, near Cape Horn, and, as the island is barren and 
uninhabited they have evidently starved slowly to death, as a 
vessel recently arrived at Sta: ley, Falkland [eles reports having 
discovered the bodies of eight men and ons woman on tbe 
h | island, and these are supposed to be the missing boat's crew of 
the San Rafael. 





DurinG THE RFCENT visit of Queen Victoria to Edin- 
burgh, the Royal Company of Archers, (ihe Queen’s Body 
Guard for Scotland) presented to her Majesty, in accordance 
wi h their ancient charter, two barbed arrows on a green velvet 


cu-bion fringed with gold, the Captain-General, the Dake of 
il Buccleach, heading the archers on horseback. 





Tue Lonpon “Observer” is responsible for the 
ramor that the speaker's attention having been called to short- 
comings in the reports of the Parliamentary debates farnished 
by the London press, the House of (ommons will next session 
o}employ its own stenographers, Hi herto the press bas often 





lower down an enemy's fleet would first heve to ran the gaunt. 
let of Garrison Fort, Sheerness, the Isle of Grain, and Shoe- 
boryness. Most of all, however, the Governmeut relies for the 
safety of London on the new torpsdo system, which has been 
eluborated with great accuracy and at an enormous expense, 


A Retic or Otp Lonpon.—An interesting relic of 
old London, missing, according to Maitland’s testimony, during 
more than one hundred and fifty years, has just been discovered 
during the demolition, previous to rebuilding, of the premises 
No. 23, formerly 26, Puddirg Lane, near the Monument. This 
is an inscribed stone, fonnd face downward, i: a pavement, 
formerly of a back yard of the house in question which ata 
comparatively recent period, has been floored over. The stone 
seems not to have been ®xposed to the weather, and was pro-= 
bably removed from its oaigioal place very shortly after it was 
sot up. Messrs. Kiog & Son, of Mitre street, Aldgate, have 
dnly preserved this stone, which their workmen discovered, 
Tue inscription is as follows: 

“ Here by ye Permission of (H)caven, Hell, broke loose upon 
this Protestant City from the Malicious hearts of barbarous 
Papists. by ye band of their Agent Hubert, who confessed, and 
on ye Ruines of this Place declare(d) the Fact, for which he 
was hanged, (vizt) th(a)t here began that dredfull F.re, which 
is de(s)cribed and perpetuated on and y#ithe (njeigibouring 





























been praised by members for its wonderful accuracy. 


Pillar. Erected Avno 168 () (ijn the Majoritie of Sr PatieCucye 
Ward Kt.” 
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The Chihuahua Silver Mines. 


This, too, when the mines average some 2,000 fect in 


The Ameri To I seat depth, The Virginia Consolidated, until a depth of 
the highest ae vg — lide. OF Pa 1,200 feet was reazhed, yielded ore only worth from $20 
Palmillo mountain, he counted thirty-seven and [|' $40 a ton. The ore of the Minas Nuovas yields the 
twenty-two veins outcropping upon the surface. All highest figure named trom the very surface. ib stontily 
these veins run to the nor-bwest, and after crossing an|!@¢reases in ley to its utmost depth yet reached, while 
arrayo unite in one grand mother lode, known as the|™™8"%y mines on the Comstock lode have either given 


Minas Nuevas, or New Mines. Its failure to be worked 


out entirely or yielded ore which it wag unprofitable 


may be ascribed to the ‘act of its greater distance from| work. The whole of the Minas Nuevas could now be 
water, for except in the rainy season, there is no water sequired for $100,000, and if one tenth of the money 
nearer the vein than some two miles. All the ore ta-|SPeet upon the Comstock was expended in working it 
ken from the mine is carried to the hacienda of reduc-| ‘he return would be far greatar than the total product of 


tien on the backs of burros or asses. 


The Minas Nuevas vein, into which all the veins 


of tnig section finally merge, is first distinctly scen at 
a distance of about three miles from Parral, outerop- 


the Comstock up to this time. 

There is no reason why these mines should not be 
owned by American capitalists and worked by Ameri- 
can skill, and with American machinery. In tie revolu- 


ping at a point on the west side of the Palmillo or tions that are so often occurring in that country, no 


Dry Mountain, and about half way up its side. The 
outcrop of the lode is a very red quartz, a color that 
distinguishes it from all other ore in this district, and 
which continues, though not so bright as upon the 
surface, to the bottom of every one «f the numerous 
mines of the vein. The width of the outerop varies, 
and while unusually wide throughout its length, it is 
at miny points the widest silver lode I ever saw. Its 
course from the Dry Mountain, where first seen is a 
little to the west of north, and in that direction it ex- 
tends for six miles without a break tothe San Antonio, 
the last mine on the lode having a name. Beyond 
this mine the outerop is not coutinuous, but it ap 
pears every now and then, at short intervals, to a dis- 
tance of about fifteen miles further, where, the moun- 
tains having mer:ed into the plains, it is finally lost 
Unlike the Priets, the ore of the Minas Nuevas vein 
is remarkably free from any of the substances usually 
termed “rebellious.” In none that I saw was there 
visible any trace of either antimony or zine blend. 

The concurrent testimony of mine owners and work- 
ers estubl shed tho fact that the product of the vein is, 
on an avéroge, five-sixths ama'gamating or miling ore, 
and one-sixth smelting ore. A considerable quantity 
of this milling ore is used in smelting the black ores of 
other mines hercabouts. While the proportion of mil- 
ling and smelting ore above given is the average, yet in 
some of the mines very large pockets exclusively of 
rizh smelting ore have not been infrequent. This was 
no‘ably so in the San Domingo mine, s:tuated near the 
centre of the vein. This mine, now abandoned and in 
ruins, was worked as late as 1869 when its owner—an 
energetic, public spirited Frenchman—dicd, and his 
mine, as well as his large estate, went to wreck. Tie 
mine is said to be seven hundred feet deep, and it had 
nearly reached that depth when he struck a large pocket 
out of which in a short time he took 15,000 cargas of 
rich smelting ore, which yielded $100 to the carga, or 
nearly $700 to the ton, 

This bonanza enabled him as it induced him, to build 
in the City of Parral two large hacieindas, which, to- 
gether, cover many acre’, One is for beneficiating by 
the p tio process, and the other for smelting, and the 
two must have cost nearly $1(00,000. To him, death, 
and to his bonanza, exhaustion, came alout the same 
time; and his children being of tendor years, his affairs 
were committed to an administrator, who ruined bis 
mine and wasted his estate. But the immense haciendas 
ove under Icase for an insignificant sum, and the other 


American miner has ever been either broke. up or in 
any manner disturbed. The Virginia Consolidated mine 
employs an average of 3,500 men. Witn 1,000 Am- 
ericans it would not task even a mediocre commander to 
take and hold the State of Chihuabua, not only agair st 
revolutionists, but against the Mexican Government it- 
self thrown in. There is no occasion, however, for force 
to protect the American miner. The Mexican popula— 
tion, both the revolutionist and the Government sup— 
porter, are longing for the American to come.—/t. 
Louis Republican. 





The Future Great Gold Fields of the World. 





The new world in these days is no longer America 
but Africa. Our geographical knowledge of that vast 
continent, is increasing at present with great rapidity, 
and the impetus given to ite exploration by the labors 
of Livingstone, Stanley, Baker and Cameron will before 
longybe the cause of a wonderful emigration to the 
ranulas continent. Should the proposed inun- 
dation of Sahara from the Atlantic ever be carried out 
(aud it is most seriously considered,) a water path will 
be made to the centre of the peninsula which will im- 
mediately throw it open to the trade of the whole 
world. 

From what is already known of the resources of 
Africa, there is no doubt that it is extremely rich in 
gold. The coast of Guinea has been known as the Gold 
Cost for centuries, and it was from there that much of 
the treusures of early times came. The country not 
far north from the Cape of Good Hope is already among 
the prominent bullion producing districts of the world; 
and for hundreds of years a considerable quantity o: 
the yellow metal has annually come from Abyssinia and 
Mozamique. As Stanley and Cameron progress in their 
explorations of Central Africa, we hear frequent re- 
porty of the presence of gold, it being found profusely 
among the tribes of savages who koow but little of its 
value, and who only prize it for its native beauty. 
Lieutenant Cameron of the British Navy, who re- 
ecntly returned from a two years’ exploration of Cea- 
tral Africa, reports the discovery of something more 
valuable than big moukeys and little ‘ niggers.’ !le found 
the portion of Africa west of Lake Tangunyika to be 
one of the richest countries in the world, and more 
salubrious than India. Ivory is there found in greater 
abundanee than anywhere else. At Nyangwe, the 
Arabs trading amcng themselves give 35 pounds of ivory 


idle and going to decay—remain there as proof of De-| for 74 pounds of beads or 5$ poun ts of cowrics, and very 


Lisle’s public spirit, and incontestible evidence of what 


often they are able to buy a tusk irrespective of size, 


he contemplated doing toward reviving the mining re-|*hich may weigh frem 100 to 150 pounds, by the 


sources of the State. 


present of a copper bracelet or any worn out useless 


‘There are many wines upon this vein of various| thing which my take the fancy of the native. 


depths, but the deepest, Veta Grande, is only 925 feet, 


and thit not a perpendicular depth. At its present 
depth the owners of this mine are taking out a smelt- 


Lieutenant Cameron says he has walked along for 
fitty or sixty yards under a grove of nutmeg trees, with 
the whole ground covered with nutmegs, and no one 


ing ore that yields in the adobe furnace, from four to| knew what they wera worth. Besides, that there are 
ei-ht marks to the cargo of 300 poun ls, or faom 290 to} 20y other vegetable products in abuodance, many 


400 ounces of refined silver to the ton of 2,000 pounds. 
The width of the vein at this depth is said to be forty 
vavas, or about 115 feet. 


species of cotton, aad oil-producing palms. Up the 


valley of the Congo to the height of 2,600 feet above 
the lsvel of the sea, the country is crow/ed with oil- 


‘The history of all these mines is virtually the same. In| palm, and hereafter that trade alone, leaviog the ques- 


all respects, uniformity of width and saweness of yield 


tion of ivory altogether on one side, would be sufficient 


at equal depths, there is no difference. Mines of less|to repay any enterprising merchants who embark in it. 


than 500 feet in depth have not reichek water. Every 


Gold is also found, and Mr. Cammeron saw an Arab 


nine on the vein cxeept the Veta Grande, is for sale,| Who showed him a callabash full of nuggets, which were 
The highest price asked f)r any is the El Salto, which all procured in one evening in clearing out an old wa- 
is 260 teet deep. Its owner offered it to me for $15 000, | ter course. Iron, copper, silver, and tin are abundant. 
parable in one and two yesrs. When I inspected this All this, the Lieutenant thinks, may easily be reached 
mine there were twelve hands only at work in it. They by the great Congo an! Zambesi rivers, and their tribu- 


were at work upon a large bodv of smelting ore, whose 


taries, two of the most magniiicent systems of water 


dimensions, because it was not uncovered, I could not| communication in the world. A little canaling seems to 


guess at. I purchassed 3,000 pounds of the average ore 
anl in person superintended its smelting. That quantity 


be all that is needed to form a water communication be- 
tween the east and west coasts of Africa, and so make 


yielded me ninety-two ounces, or about $65 to the ton.| all her rich resources available for trade. 


‘Tbe distance between mines in Mexico is never less 
than 200 yards along the vein. An individual is en- 





Savincs Banxs 1n Maine.—The Maine State Bank 


titled to that much, while a company can denounce 800) Examiner is making his annual examination of the say- 
yards. This exceeds greatly the average extent of|ings banks through the State. The examinations this 


mines in the United States, 


year are more criiical than usual. Regarded in the mass, 


The average yield of the many mines on the Comstock] all the banks in the State thus far examined, with only 
loce does not exceed thirty dollars, The highest of|a single exception (says the Portland Argus, 28th) 


these for the year 1873 was Virginia Consolidated 





,, Show a commendable surplus. One bank that bas but 


which yielded an average of only sixty-five dollars, while| $30,000 of deposits has a deficiency of about $1,50v. 
others like the Gould and Curry yielded much less.\ All the “runs” on the banks have ceased 


‘the Salt Mountains of Nevada. 





A correspondent of the San Franciseo Alta writing 
from Prescott, Arizona, gives the following description 
of the wonderful salt formatiuns on the Virgin River, in 
Nevada: 

“Stone’s Ferry is about six hundred and fifty milos 
above the mouth of the Colorado, having an altitude of 
1,250 fect above tide water. The river at this point is 
650 feet wide, and has gencrally a swift-running cur- 
rent of trom four to six miles per hour. Virgin River, 
which rises in the mountains of Nevada over 100 miles 
to the north, enters the Colorado a short distance above 
Stone’s Ferry. At low water it is a swift-running 
stream of over fifty fect in width, with an average dep'h 
of about one foot. ‘The salt formations are, in fact, 
mountains of salt, and extend for thirty miles or more 
up the Virgin River, and the Muddy, one of its branches. 
It was discevered some twelve or fiftecn years since by 
the Mormons, who built up several very flourishing colo- 
nies in the valleys of Virgin and Muddy, put out fine 
orchards and vineyards, and brought large tracts of 
land under successful cultivation For reasons unknown 
to me they were recalled to Utah some years since by 
their Prophet Brigham, leaving their fields and im- 
provements, or selling them for what they could get 
Daring their stay they worked the salt mines to some 
cxtent, and supplied the country for long distances with 
what was needed. Sinco that time the mines have been 
worked at intervals by different parties. The different 
openings made are in the face of the mountain bluffs 
which run down from the rorth and south ranges of 
mountains both on the east and west side of the river. 
The first one visited by me was about six miles up the 
Virgin River from Stone’s Ferry, and about one-half of 
a mils tothe east The second one is seven miles up 
the river, and one-fourth of a mile cast. The surface of 
this and the other salt bluffs and mountains is covered 
with a dark, orange colored clay and earth, in which are 
strewn large quantities of impure mica. This clay and 
earth is about two feet deep, and ucderneath this is from 
two to four feet of impure sedimentary granite, and 
then, at a depth of from three to six feet from the sur- 
face, the salt is found in a solid and compact form. It 
is mined by blasting in the same manner as granite or 
other stone would be. Five miles further up, or 
twelve miles from the ferry, is another opening of 
similar character to the two first. The salt from the 
three mines mentioned is of a dark gray color, some- 
what resembling granite, and is ninety-two per cent. 
pure. Small veins, from two to six inches wide, of 
pure crystallized salt, are met with every few fect 
in these furmations. Ata point twenty-one miles from 
the ferry is a larger mountain than the others, and 
this is all pure, clear and transparent. I laid a block 
of it one foot thick over a copy of the Alta, and could 
as easily read through it as through a small body of 
the purest glass. In extent and purity, these moun- 
tains of salt equal, if they do not excel, any in the 
world. After an examination of the Salt Mountains I 
returned to the ferry, where I was hospitably coter- 
tained by Mr. Emery. On the following day Mr. 
Emery took me to a natural salt well, which isa short 
mile from the ferry, in a northwest direct on. A stretch 
of mesa land, about one hundred feet above the Colo- 
rado River, runs off to the north and west for some 
miles, and on this me-a, about half way between the 
river and the base of the black volcanic mountains to 
the northwest, is this wonderful salt well. The well 
is a circular opeving in the mesa, about seventy-five 
feet in diameter, the surface of the water being fifty 
feet below the surface of the mesa. The banks are 
abrupt, and almost perpendicular, except at one point 
on the south, where the rains have washed down the 
banks to a slope sufficient to permit approach to the 
water. The water is so s:lt tkat a person bathing in 
it will float upon its surface like cork upon common 
water. The full depth of the water in the well is un- 
known, but a line bas been sunk 139 feet without 
touching bottom. The evidences are that here, in the 
remote past, was a great salt leke, which in the lapse 
of time has been filled in by washings rrom the moan- 
tains and river until all that is left of its former great- 
aess is this well of salt water so briefly described.” 





Tue Satt Derostrs or Nevava.—A correspondent 
of the A/ta Ca‘tfornia, having lately visited the wonder 
ful salt deposits on the Virgin River, Nevada, de- 
scribes them as m -untains of salt, extending for thirty 
miles or more up the Virgin River and the Muddy, 
one of its branches. The letter says: At a point 
twenty-one miles from the Feiry is a larger mountain 
than the others, and this is all pure, clear and transpa- 
rent. I laida block of it one foct thick over a copy of 
the Alta, and could as easily read through it as through 
a small body of the purest glass. In extent and purity, 
these mountains of sait equal, if they do not excel, any 
in the world. An intelligent German gentleman with 
whom I |:ad the fortune to meet at the mines, informed 
me that he had visited thd world-renowned salt mines 





of Cracow, in Poland, ané thet from every indicrciou 
these are the superior of the two. 
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CHLAPTER(XVI'. (C: ntinued). 

“i haven't that much money here,” re- 
plied the attorney, but you need have no 
fears of being cheated in such a job as 
this.” 

“I knows that,” said the other, “but I 
must have some tin to use.” 

“To use!’* exclaimed Gray, “you haven’t 
swallowed a thousand dollars since morn- 
ing, have you?” 

Aines then told the story of the robbery. 

“You are a fool, Ames,” said Gray, cool- 
ly. “Are you certain that you didn’t tell 
this choice friend of yours anything that he 
ought not to know?” 

“Yes; dead sure. We didn’t talk of 
such things,” was the reply. ‘I told him 
I got wy cash whalin’,” he added, with a 
laugh. 

“That is well; be careful next time. 
Here are one hundred dollars. Not a cent 
more will you get until the job is complet- 
ed. Iam getting short of cash myself.” 

“But where am I to find this covey?” 

“How can I tell that? You must find 
him the best you can.” 

“If he’s in this town he won't last two 
days,” said Ames, confidently, as he pre- 
pared to take his departure. 

“Remember,” almost hissed his compan- 
ion, “follow him like a bloodhound, but do 
it quietly. Don’t rest an hour by night or 
day until he is silenced forever. He has 
seen fit to set himself against me, and he 
should die if ten thousand lives stood be- 
tween him and my hate.” 

After Ames’ departure, Gray, instead of 
going directly to the hotel, produced a 
number of letters and papers from one of 
the compartment of his table and sat down 
to examine them. 

They were the same which had been 
taken from Roland’s pocket on the night 
before, when he lay,as one dead,in the rear 
office. 

“It is best to be safe,” he muttered as he 
opened paper after paper and noted its 
contents. “If anything should fail aow, all 
would be lost. ‘There must be a serap of 
that woman’s writing here somewhere. 
Ah! here it is!” he exclaimed, as a sheet in 
a lady’s handwriting was drawn from an 
envelope. 

The name of Margaret Wallingford was 
at the bottom of the sheet. 

Gray at once set to work imitating the 
style of the writer. As he was a skillful 
penman, and remarkably good at work like 
the present, it was not long before he 
was sufficiently pertect in the style to be- 
begin, on a faded sheet of paper evidently 
prepared for that purpose, a letter pur- 
porting to be Mrs. Wallingford’s message 
to her son. 

The sheet first taken was full of glaring 
inaccuracies when the attorney had finish- 
ed, and he destroyed it and patiently be- 
gan on a new sheet, prepared like the 
trst. 


This is what he wrote: 


New York, Sept. 15, 18—. 

My Deas Rotanp:—I must hand to you 
in writing that which I have not the cour- 
age to tell you. I am not your mother. 
Don’t hate me for the deception I have 
aided in practicing upon you, my dear boy. 
I have loved you as tondly as though you 
had been all you seemed to be, and 1 would 
now give all that is left of my shattered 
life to shield you from this terrible blow. 
But that is impossible. When you know 
the facts of the case perhaps you will think 
more kindly of my memory, tor I fully re- 
alize that lam even now as one dead. I 
know that I cannot live a week at best. 
On the night my child was born, in Mr. 
Wallingford’s house, at Fayetteville, now 
nearly twenty-three years ago, the wife of 
a will-hand who bore his master’s name, 
gave birth toa male child. My marriage 
with the mill-owner’s brother had never 
been made public, and it was desired by 
Mr. Wallingford that it never should be, 
for, forgetful of my claims upon him, my 
husband married in France soon after he 
deserted me, and his wife still lives. Im- 
mediately aiter contracting this marriage 
he died, and it was the one great aim of his 
brother's lite to shield his memory from 
dishonor. For this purpose he even com- 
promised himself with the villagers. The 
children were changed, and I consented on 
the condition that my child should become 
Mr. Wallingford’s heir. As that was Mr, 
Wallingtoru’s only object in making the 





xchange, matters were soon adjusted. He 
did not wish to recognize a child in his will 





of whose existence his brother's second wife 
was entirely ignorant, for that would lead 
to litigation as to the child’s being born in 
wedlock. He also wished to have the child 
near hin, and my child—my darling babe 
—was taken away and placed under the 
care of the mill-hand’s wife. 1 could not 
reconcile myself to the change at first, and 
prayed to be ailowed to remain in the vil- 
luge where my boy was, but Mr. Walling. 
ford declared that to be impossible, and 
sent me here with you. I have allowed 
you to consider yourself as Mr. Walling- 
ford’s heir because I could not allow you to 
think of me in any but a just light, and I 
had not the heart to undeceive you. For- 
give me, Roland,and believe me when I 
tell you that tiis blow can cause you no 
deeper grief than it gives me to write it. 
My child will become Mr. Wallingford’s 
heir simply as the mill hand’s boy, and not 
as the anill-owners only living relative. 
You have only your own efforts to depend 
upon in the future, aid L hope and pray 
that you will succeed as fuily as though 
you were the heir youhave always believed 
yourself to be. 

1am, in grief and shame, your friend, 

Marearer WaALLINerorp. 

It was nearly morning when the attorney 
finished this letter to his satisfaction. As 
will be surmised, he had drawn entirely 
upon his fancy for the facts it contained. 

“There,” he exclaimed, leaning back in 
his chair, “when Ames has done his work 
Iam ready to begin mine. Of course the 
people will want to know why my client 
made young Wallingford his heir, and I 
am prepared for them if anything serious 
comes up, although it is more than proba- 
ble that this ancient bit of paper will never 
be used. Still there is no knowing how 
many friends he may have ready to hunt 
the matter up and J must be safe.” 

The artful attorney's chain of deception 
and villainy seemed perfect indeed, and 
link after link it was closing arouud its 
victim, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MAN IN THE SITTING-ROOM. 

When Roland awoke on the morning fol- 
lewing his visit to Wallingford house, the 
sun was shining brightly through the win- 
dows of his room. His head ached badly, 
and he felt weak and sore in every joint 
from his exertions of the night before. 

His effort to arise resulted in an increase 
of his pain, but afteratime he succeeded in 
dressing himself and reaching a sofa which 
stood near the stove, in which a bright fire 
was burni 14. 

‘Then he noticed for the first time that a 
beautiful bou juet of autumn flowers stood 
on the table at the head of his bed. He at 
once arose, took it in his handand returned 
to his cozy resting place. 

“How beavtiful it is!” he murmured, 
caressing the boquet, in the arrangement 
of which great taste had been exercised. 


“T wonder if Bertha had any hand in this? 
It was very kind, especially after my wil- 
fulness of last evening.” 

While he was enjoying the bewty of tho 
flowers the door opened and Grover en- 
tered. 

“Good morning,” he said, “I hardly ex- 

ted to see you out of bed to-day. You 
looked like a ghost when you came in last 
night. I see you found Miss Bertha’s bou- 
quet,” he added, laughing. “She isa dear, 
kind girl, and I am heartily glad of her 
brother’s good fortune.” 

“She was very kind to me yesterday,” 
said Roland, “but I suppose her mind will 
be taken up with other matters now,” he 
added, with a sigh. 

“How so?” asked Grover. 

“Why, what usually occupies young 
girls’ minds on such occasions?’’ asked 
Roland, “pleasure and dress, and lovers, of 
course.” 

Grover laughed. 

“You are mistaken this time,” he said. 
“Bertha would be just the same girl she is 
now—or was yesterday—if she were called 
to the throne of England, and,as for lovers, 
I believe she thinks more of her brother 
than any one else in the world.” 

Roland felt as though a load had been 
taken from his his heart. 

Bertha was heart free! 

Truly the young man was allowing him- 
self to be guided by circumstances, and 
that with a vengeance. 

“Well, well,” said Grover, “the girls sent 
me up here to see if you were ready for 
breakfast, and here I stand talking and 
letting you go hungry. I will go down at 
once and send them up.” 

Ina few moments Bertha and Fanny 
made their appearance with a daintily pre- 
pared breakfast, which they arranged upon 
a table and drew to the young man’s side. 

“Did you rest well, Mr. Gordon?” asked 
Fanny, as she poured out a cup of fragrant 
tea. 


Roland saw that she knew nothing of 
= going out, and replied in the affirma- 
ive. 
“What a world of trouble I must be,” he 
said. “Please be seated, girls, and let me 
help myself,” he added. “‘Ubia ie too 





pee a home scene to be spoiled by my 
ziness.” 

The girls seated themselves near the 
“a and the young man went on with his 
talk. 

“It is strange,” he said, with a smile, 
“how the misfortunes of life are sometimes 
needed to bring about one’s pleasantest ex- 
periences. Here I am,after year’s of health 
and loneliness, in a pleasant little scene 
which only illness could bring about! 
Still, I am not certain but my isolation 
from society has been entirely my own 
fault.” 

“Do you forget the writer who compared 
the world to a mirror?’’ said Bertha. “If 

ou make mouths at it you only get ugly 
aces back, while a smile always commands 
one in in return.” 

“So it’s better to laugh than to sigh,” 
hummed Roland. “1 think I will profit by 
that. comparison,” he added. “But suppose 
one lives in front of a shattered portion of 
this great mirror, as I believe I have all 
my life?” 

“Then he has only to move,” said Ber- 
tha. “You see you can’t destroy the the- 
ory in that way.” 

“Well,” said Fanny, “I will leave you to 
your discussion and attend to a caller I 
see making for the door.” 

Left alone with Bertha, Roland immedi- 
ately became silent. 

“What would she think of me,” he pon- 
dered, “if I should tell her now just what I 
long so much to say ?” 

“Miss Bertha,” he said, after a short si- 
lence, “are we to have any more of ‘Maud’ 
to-day?” : 

“Why not something else ?” asked Ber- 
tha. “I think we did well to leave 
the poem just as we did, for the conclusion 
. too sad for the bright picture we read 

ast.” 

“You really believe in it, then ?” 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” was the reply 
“True, [ have never seena love like the one 
the author pictures, but that is no reason 
why I should believe that such a one could 
not exist.” 

“Miss Bertha,” said Roland, drawing 
nearer to her side, “you said just now 
that one receives always from the world 
just what he bestows upon it—smile for 
sinile, trust for trust, and love for love! 
Do you really believe that?” 

Bertha looked up in surprise at his ear- 
nestness. 

“There may be exceptions,” she replied, 
with a vague idea of what was coming 
throbbing in her brain and bringing hot 
blushes to her face. “Individual excep- 
tions I mean, of course.’’ 
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by the window looking out into the 


street. 

“There,” she said, “you are like every 
one I meet now; you have a mystery which 
you will explain bye and bye? Don't say 
another word. I won’t answer a single 
question until I knowwhy you made such 
haste.” 

And she left the room, leaving Roland in 
a whirl of thought. 

Notwithstanding the careful answer he 
had received, the young man was, in a 
measure, happy. 

“She is as sensible as she is lovely,” he 
thought, as he pondered over the reply he 
had received. “TI love her all the more for 
that. I wonder if she will come again, to- 
day ?”’ 

In a few moments Fanny came up to 
take away the breakfast things. Roland 
saw by her face that Bertha had told her 
of the scene recently enacted in the room. 

“Has Bertha gone away from the house ?” 
he asked, 

“No; but she will go soon,” said Fanny, 
with an arch look at Roland’s anxious 
face. 

“What did she say to you?” 

“You must not ask me,’’ was the reply. 
“T suppose she told you all she desired you 
to know.” 

“And that was little enough, Miss Clay- 
son. When can I see her again?” 

“I can’t say. I don’t think, however, 
that she will be here again to-day.”’ 

“Can’t you help me, Miss Clayson? Tam 
sure you would if you knew how sadly I 
needed your assistance. I must seo her 
again to-night.””— - 

“Well,” said Fanny, “Eugene is to be 
away on business this evening, and I am 
going over to keep Bertha company. If 
you are strong enough you can go with 
me.” 

“Thank you,” exclaimed Roland. “To 
show you how strong I am already [ will 
carry that tray down stairs for you,” and 
before the girl could make any reply he 
had taken it from her hands and started 
into the hall with it. 

Fanny followed him to the lower sitting- 
room, where their conversation was con- 
tinued. 

As Roland leaned back in an ensy-chair, 
with more happiness in his heart than he 
had felt before for months, a step was 
heard on the walk outside, and Eugene 
passed the window. 

“He must not see me here!” exclaimed 
the young man, starting hastily to his feet. 
“He must not know that I did not die that 
night!” and he sprang to an inner door 
just in time to avoid being seen by Eugene 
as he entered the room. 

Fanny met her lover with a perplexed as 
well as happy face. She had seen him 
very little for the past two days and was 
pleased at his visit. 

“I did not expect you so soon, Eugene,” 
she said, “but I am very glad you have 
come. What are you looking at?” she 
asked, as his eyes glanced inquiringly 
around the room. 

“This is very strange,’’ he said, throwing 
himself into a chair. ‘When I passed that 
window a man was sitting in this easy- 
chair, and when I entered the room he was 
no where to be seen. Have you spirited 
him away, Fanny—what has become of 
bim ?” 

“Eugene!” 

“There, there, darling, never mind now. 
I must bave been mistaken,’’ svid Eugene, 
pitying the scared look on Fanny's face. 
“We will say no more about it.’’ 

Although Fanny knew that Eugene was 
hiding his real thoughts from her— perhaps 
thinking terrible things of her—she could 
do no less than to appear satisfied and al- 
low the matter to rest where it was. 

* Eugene did not remain long. For the 
first time in their lives both felt that a 
cloud was arising between them. 

When, after Eugene’s departure, Roland 
Pissed through the room on his way up 
stairs, Fanny was sobbing by the window. 
He did not stop to comfort her, for his own 
heart was full, but proceeded to his room 
and sat down to write the promised note to 
Mrs. Ames, 
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CHAPTER XIX, 9“ 


ON THE TRACK AT LAST. 

Ames, the lawyer's accomplice, was sit- 
ting in a saloon talking and drinking with 
a party of factory hands, who had been out 
of work since Mr. Wallingford’s death. 

“Speakin’ of ghosts an’ sich,” said one 
of the men, raising a mug of ale to his 
lips, “I’ve seen many a strange thing in my 
time, but none that wasn’t explained afore 
long.” : 

«There isa good many marv’lous things 
that gets the bottom all kicked out,” said 
another. “Now if I had bin skeery 1 might 
a’ been knocked all ina pile no longer ago 
than last night.” 

“How was that?” asked several of the 
party, gathering closer around the speaker, 
in the hope of hearing a story. 

“Well, yer see,” began the man, after 
finishing his ale. “I was out middlin’ late 
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last night on account of a bit of a game in 
this very place, an’ I went home by the 
main street. I didn’t hear any one a-com- 
in’ up behind me, but when I turned up 
my street I seen a man walkin’ along the 
very track I had just left. He didn’t make 
a bit of noise. Just as he was on the cross- 
‘in’ the light from a window across the 
street fell on his face, and whodo you think 
J thought it was?” 

| “Go on! go on!” cried several voices. 
“We couldn’t guess it all night!” 

} “Well, then,” continued the narrater, 
“when I seen that face my nerves went off 
like a fit of the ager, for I was sure it was 
amanlI had seen lying dead in Lawyer 
Gray’s office!” 

. “Hugh Gordon!” exclaimed Ames, 
Bpringing to his feet. 

| “Don’t git excited,’ said the other, “it 
wasn’t a ghost, or if it was it was a solid 
one, for it walked right along and went 
into Mr. Clayson’s house. So you see it 
was only a chap what looked like Hugh. 
‘Now, if I hadn’t a’ watched him, I’d a’ 
thought——’”’ 

“How was he dressed?” asked Ames, in- 
terrupting him, and evincing a good deal 
of interest in the case. 

“Rather slouchy,” was the reply, “with 
a big coat anda slouch hat. Did you see 
the same chap?” 

“Must a’ been the same,” replied Ames, 
with assumed carelessness. “I guess I'll 
gouptown. I’ve had enough drink to- 
day,” he added, rising. 

Ames went directly to Gray’s office, and 
was fortunate enough to find that gentle- 
manin , 

“[’ve found him!” he exclaimed, in reply 
to the attorney’s look of inquiry as he en- 
tered. 

“Found Gordon?” cried Gray, springing 
to his feet. “Do you mean that you have 
met him ?” he added, significantly. 

“No, no,” replied Ames. “How could 1 
get him just where I want him so soon. 
mean that I know where he hangs out.” 

“My suspicions were correct, then,’”’ mus- 


” ed Gray; then he said to Ames, “Have you 


seen hiin again yourself? Do you know you 
are on the right track ?”’ 


“Not a doubt of it. 1 knowa ma «5 
seen him only last night.” : 

“While on his way home from that little 
masquerade with you, I suppose.” 

“About that time o' night,” growled 
Ames, not relishing the allusion to his 
fright. 

“Where is he stopping ?” 

“With young Clayson.” 

The attorney turned pale, and clrtched 
at the table for support. 

“With young Cluyson?” 

“Just there, sir, an’ no wheres else.” 

“Heavens!” gasped the attorney, “to 
think that I should have been under the 
same roof with him last night, and not 
know it! It is ddening b 
now that he came in while I was in the 
sitting-room. Young Clayson let him in 
very softly, but I heard the door open and 
heard his steps on the stairs. God!” he 
cried, pacing up and down the room, “I 
should have struck him down before them 
all if I had only known!” 

“Yes,” said the other, “an’ swu' 
like the tail of a kite for it in a month.” 

“You are right, Ames—you are right,” 
siid Gray, “but I can’t help getting excit- 
ed. Everything depends upon that man’s 
being silenced. It must be done at once, 
at all hazards.” 

“At once? Why, he’s a-hiding there an’ 
may not be out of the house agin for a 
week.” 

“Then you must find some way to bring 
him out.” 

“See here, mister,” said Ames, coolly, “I 
ain't a’ goin’ to run my neck inter any 
noose just to save a day’s time or so.” 

“TI tell you everything is lost if that man 
lives another day,” said the attorney, “and 
you must do your work to-night.” 

“To-night!” 

“Yes; to-night! Don’t stand staring at 
mein that way! I tell you it must be 
done.” 

“You'll tell me why, I’'spose,” said Ames, 
coolly lighting a cigar. 

“Don’t you know that young Clayson is 
Mr. Wallingford’s most intimate friend, 
and that Eugene is in that house more 
than any other except his own in town?” 

“Well?” 

“They wight meet.” 

“The attorney saw that he had made a 
mistake and proceeded to rectify it as soon 
as possible. 

“They might meet,” he repeated, and 
then added, “and both are desperate men. 
Besides, Eugene thinks his rival out of the 
way forever. They mvst not meet! How 
in the name of all that’s infernal did Gor- 
don get into that house ?” 

“I give it up,” said Ames, quietly puffing 
away at his cigar. 

The attorney's case was indeed becomi: 
desperate. If the two young men sh 
meet the matter would be at once adjusted 
by Engene’s withdrawal from the contest. 
The letter he had forged would be of no 
use, for Roland would discover the forgery 
atonve. In one day more the will would 
be admitted to probate and he would get 
the noney for w Eugene had given a 
cheque, . 
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He could not understand why Gordon— 
as he still called him—should keep his re- 
covery from the blow a secret, even from 
his own friends, or why he should remain 
silent and seemingly inactive in reference 
to the will. 

“He has some plot at work,” muttered 
Gray. “Curse him! He could drag me to 
prison to-day for my attempt on his life, 
and no man can havea hold like that on 
Galen Gray and live!” 

After a few moment’s silence he turned 
toward Ames and said, almost savagely, 
“You will be ready for to-night, I sup- 

? a 


“Yes; if it is safe.” 

“Safe!’’ sneered Gray. “How can it be 
otherwise? He willleave the house after 
dark sure enough, for he has plans at work, 
Iam sure. He will leave the house alone, 
undoubtedly. Who will be responsible if 
he never goes back? As soon as it is dark 
secrete yourself near the house and don’t 
move until yousee him out. You know 
what to do then.” 

“I think so,” said Ames, nervously, “but 
I hardly like this infernal hurry.” 

“There's no help for it, as I see,” replied 
Gray. 

Just at that moment a boy came in 
from the telegraph office with a dispatch. 

— attorney tore the envelope open and 


read: . 

“*T learn that the will is to be contested, 
and that the bank will not honor the cheque 
until instructions are received from the 
court.’” 

It was dated at New York that morning, 
and was from the ‘attorney Gray had in- 
structed to look after the matter. 

“Everything goes wrong,” exclaimed the 
attorney. “I'll tell you what it is, Ames, 
if you finish this job before sunrise to- 
morrow morning you shall have an extra 
thousand.” 

“Agreed!” said Ames. 

Gray saw that the man was nervous and 
excited now that the hour of his murderous 
work was so near athand. His hand trem- 
bled as he carried his half-burned cigar to 
and from his lips, and his eyes looked wild 
and haggard. 

“If, through cowardice, he should fail me 
now, everything would be lost, and to- 
morrow night might find me in prison,” 
thought Gray, as he studied the man’s 
face 


“Whiskey has left your nerves in a ter- 
rible condition,” he said, producing a bottle 
of wine and a package wrapped in brown 
paper from a side board. “You must rest 
yourself to-day,and I will give youa sleep- 
ing powder, and let you remain here. I 
will awake you in time, and you will find 
yourself greatly refreshed.” 

Ames drank the draught without making 
any objection. In fact he was glad the at- 
torney had been so thoughtful, for he was 
sadly in need of rest. Besides, the day 
would be a blank to him, and he would be 
rid of watching the slow hours which were 
leading him to murder drag along, 

Gray locked the doorand closed the shut- 
ters as Ames sank back on the sofa in a 
sound sleep. He was in no mood for work, 
so he took a cigar—a luxury he seldom in- 
dulged in—and tried to read the city dai- 
lies as he smoked. 

But it was of no use. He could not in- 
terest himself in the news of the day. So, 
leaving Ames asleep in the office, he took a 
fresh cigar and strolled out into the vil- 
lage. The day was an unusually fine one. 
The early autumn sunlight lay, a sheen of 
golden haze, over the village,the river, and 
the fertile lands beyond. The mills on the 
river bank looked gloomy in their silence, 
however, for all the glorious day, and the 
streamers of crape had not been removed 
from the office door. 

“I may as well go in,’’ he thought, as he 
approached the building, “and see that all 
is safe there.” 

He applied a key to the office door, and 
the bolt shot back. On trying the door, 
however, he found that it was bolted on the 
inside. He shook the door vigorously, and 
soon heard steps on the inside. 

“What's wanted?’ demande agruff voice 
as Gray continued hiseffo ts to yain admit- 
tance to the office. 

“1 want to get in,” was his reply. 


f “] have orders not to open the doors for 
any one,” replied the voice. 

» “Who gave you such orders?” demanded 
Gray, in a fever of anxiety. ae 

“Young Wallingford.” : 

“Through whom ?” ie 
| “Mrs. Ames.” 

Gray stopped to think. Could Eugene 
have taken any such step without consult- 
ing him? That was very improbable. It 
followed, then, that the man was acting 
under Roland's instructions. 

“What could have put that into his 
head?” the attorney muttered. “He cer- 
tainly has no right to take possession 
now !”” 

“I say, my friend?” he called out, rape 
ping on the door again, “I am Mr, Wal- 

ingford’s attorney, and desire to get into 
the building.” 

“Can’t help that,” was the reply. “I am 
to let no one in. Wouldn’t let my own 
father cross that threshold for all the mill 
is worth.” : wee 





“very well,” replied Gray. “You do 
well to observe your instructions so im- 
plicitly. I will return with Mr. Walling- 
ford in a short time.” 

“Possession amounts to nothing to-day,” 
he muttered as he turnedaway, “but if the 
will is admitted to-morrow and this idiot 
holds out it maybe everything, particularly 
as the two claimants have only one name 
between them. But,” he added, with a 
shudder, “there will be no two claimants 
to-morrow, and we can get possession easy 
encugh, then. Perhaps the man had best 
be left alone to-day. He can do no harm 
there, and I don’t want any excitement 
over the matter in the village. My work 
must be done to-morrow.” 

It was nearly nightfall when Gray re- 
turned to his office. Ames was still sleep- 
ing heavily, and he did not awake him un- 
til :t began to grow dark. 

Then he shook him roughly and dashed 
nearly a glass of water in his face. 

“Is it possible that I gave him tco 
much ?” exclaimed the attorney, redoubling 
his efforts to arouse the sleeper, who still 
showed no signs of consciousness. 

“Come, come!” he cried, lifting Ames 
to his feet by great effort, “you must 
waste no more timehere. See, it is getting 
dark !” 

“Ames opened his eyes with a yawn, and 
gazed wildly about him. 

“He is dead!”’ he cried. “I saw the knife 
in his heart! Take him away—take him 
away !”” 

“You are dreaming!” shouted Gray, 
growing pale. “You are dreaming, man. 
Wake up, I say!” 

“Yes, yes, I’m awake!” grunted Ames. 
“What dio you want ?” 

“Don’t you see it’s night?” said the at- 
torney. “You must get ready to go out.” 

“I remember now,” said the other. 
“Give me a drink of wine. More! more!’ 
he added, as Gray poured out a small por- 
tion. 

Gray handed him the bottle and Ames 
nearly emptied it before taking it from his 
lips. 

“That’s the stuff to brace a fellow up!” 
he exclaimed, smacking his lips. ‘Now for 
business. Where shall I goafter my inter- 
view with this ere chap?” 

“You had better come here if you can do 
60 without being seen,” replied the attor- 
ney, following Ames to the door. 

Ames went down the stairs with a coarse 
song on his lips, for his long sleep and the 
wine he had drank had not been without 
their effect on his nerves. 

And Gray sat down in his office to wait. 


CHAPTER XX. 
IN THE GROVE. 


Roland was alone in his room in Mr. 
Clayson’s house nearly all day. Grover 
came in once or twice but went right out 
again, and Fanny did not visit him at all, 
except to bring up his dinner, until just at 
nightfall. 

“Lam _ going over to Bertha’s very soon, 
now,” she said. “Do you think you are 
strong enouga to go there with me?” 

“I wouldn't miss going for anything in 
the world,” said Roland, beginning to bus- 
tle about the room in making ready. “Can 
we go by some street where I will not be 
likely to be seen ?” 

“Yes,” said Fanny, “we can turn off 
from the main street just below and follow 
a path through the grove. It will be dark 
by the time we get started, and there will 
be no danger.” 

“Miss Clayson,” said Roland, after a 
short silence, “I am very sorry that scene 
occurred this morning. I hope it will lead 
to no unpleasantness.” 

“Tt will all be explained in a few days, I 
suppose,” said Fanny. 

“I hope so,” was the reply. “I can’t 
bear this mystery, and shall do all I can to 
bring it to an end immediately.” 

“What do you imagine Bertha will 
say?” asked Roland, after they were on 
their way. 

“I have no idea.” 

As they turned from the street into the 
grove Fanny had mentioned, Roland felt 
the young girl clutch his arm excitedly. 

“Some one is following us!” she whis- 
pered, in frightened tones. 

“I see no one,” said Roland glancing 
around. 

“He just crossed the street and went 
into the grove a little way up,” was the 
reply. 

“Was that the first you saw of him ?” 

“No, he came out of a vacant lot just af- 
ter we left the house,’’ was the reply, “and 
he has been following us ever since. Shall 
we turn back ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Roland. “The fel- 
low may have mistaken us for some one 
else. Besides, I am well armed if he should 
mean mischief.” 

In the center of the grove the path was 
bordered on both sides by a tangled thick- 
et, and as they reached this place a crack- 
ling was heard in the brush a short distance 
to the right. 

“He is hidden in the thicket,” said 
Fanny, clinging in terror to Roland’s arm. 





~“xiease release my arm, and step back a 
little, Miss Clayson,” said Roland. “I 
must have both arms free if I am attacked; 
besides, you will not be harmed. It is only 
me they are after.” 

Fanny did as requested, and Roland ad. 
vanced carefully along the path, which 
was almost hidden by the darkness of the 
night. 

“They mean to murder me,” he thought, 
a hard feeling taking possession of his 
heart. “I will not die without a struggle, 
at least,” he muttered, keeping his revolver 
ready for instant use. 

He stopped and listened, and the noise 
in the thicket was repeated, and nearer 
than before. 

At this moment, however, the sound of 
voices was beard coming from the opposite 
direction. 

Both Roland and Fanny felt relieved, for 
they were certain that nothing would be 
attempted when others were so near. 

“We will hasten through now,” said Rol- 
and, giving his arm to the trembling girl. 
“We have nothing to fear while others are 
in the grove.” 


™ A short distance along they came upon 
the two men they had heard talking. Rol- 
and brushed past them without looking up, 
for he did not want to be recognized by 
any one. 

After they had passed them, however, 
Fanny said, “Did you see who they were?” 
“T did not,” was the reply. B 

“Tt was Eugene and Mr. Gray.” 

Roland started. 

: “Did they recognize us?” he asked. 

“I don't see how they could have helped 
it,” said Fanny, in a trembling tone. 

In fact she appeared more frightened 
over this meeting than she had over the 
axed of trouble from the man who 

d followed them. 

Roland made no reply. He was too busy 
with his own bitter thoughts for conversa- 
tion. 

“If they really meant to have me mur- 
dered to-night,” he thought, “they have 
defeated the plans of their own ruffian. 
But for their approach I should probably 
have had it tar to hand with a cut-throat 
hired to put me out of the way.” 

His brain was in a whirl of disagreeable 
thoughts. “There is a mystery about it 
all that I can’t comprehend,” he muttered. 
“I can’t believe that the brother of the 
girl I love is capable of such villaiay, and 
still I fail to see a motive for any one else 
to attempt my life.” 

While he was still pondering over the 
mystery Fanny paused in frontof the house 
they sought. 

“There,” she said, “you see Bertha has 
company. There will have to be more 
dodging, I suppose.” 

“True enough,” was the reply, “what is 
to be done now? I must turn back, I sus- 

t.” 
“No,” said Fanny, “it isn’t safe for you 
to go back now. If youhave no objection 
to sitting hy the kitchen fire, I think I can 
arrange it." : 

“Am I to see Bertha?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, with a smile at Rol- 
and's eagerness, “I will show you into the 
kitchen, and you must wait until the way 
is clear and then come in.” 

Roland readily consented to this arrange- 
ment, and Fanny accordingly 
around the house and admitted him to the 
kitchen, where he seated himself by the 
stove. 

“Will you care ifI leave you alone for & 
little time ?” she asked, after seeing him 
comfortably seated. “I will go around by 
the front door and enter that way. Bertha 
must know you are here, of course.” 

“Certainly,” said Roland. “I shall not 
be lonely in this pleasant room.” 

To tell the truth, Roland was glad of the 
rtunity thus offered to be alone. He 
not, however, make much headway in 
solving the problem he desired to cozsider, 
for he could not help but hear the conver- 
sation in the adjoining room. 

He was both startled and surprised, in a 
very few moments, to hear Eugene enter 
the sitting-room. 

“I was not mistaken, then,” he said to 
Fanny, after the callers had departed, “in 
thinking that I passed you in the grove. 
er: I don’t see your escort. Where is 

e 2” 

Roland did not hear Fanny’s reply, but 
it did not seem to satisfy her lover. 

“More mystery, Fanny!” he exclaimed, 
in an excited tone. “You are not dealing 
fairly with me. Last night I heard a man’s 
step in your hall when Grover said no one 
was there; to-day, in passing your window, 
I saw a man sitting by your side, but when 
I entered the room he was not in sight. 
Just now I saw you walking in the grove 
with a stranger and you refuse to tell me 
anything about it. What does it mean, 
Fanny ?” 

“I can’t tell you now, Eugene,” was 
Fanny’s reply. “If Grover is willing, you 
shall know to-morrow.” 

“See,” said Bertha, laughing, “TI believe 
the boy is jealous.” 

“Do you know anything of this, Bertha?” 
said Eugene, turning to his sister. 

__ “Yes, brother mine, I know all about it” 
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was the reply, “and I don’t sympatfize 
with you one bit. You remember how you 
acted only two days ago about this prop- 
erty.” 
“It seems, then, that I am the only one 
kept in the dark,” said Eugene, angrily. 
“Fanny, I ask you once for all, will you 
tell me or will you not ?” 

“Tt is not my secret,” said the young 
girl, firmly, “and I refuse to tell.” 

Roland could stay to hear no more. 

He walked softly to the door and stepped 
out into the night. He felt that if he had 
waited in that room another second he 
could not have prevented himself from 
walking into the sitting-room, and explain- 
ing the whole matter. That, he thought, 
would have ruined all his plans. 

In turning toward Mr. Clayson’s house 
the young man unthinkingly struck into 
the path through the grove. So busy was 
he with his own thoughts that he did not 
think of the peril he had thus thrown him- 
self into until he was nearly half through 


ve. 

Then he stopped and gazed intently 
about him. All was still as death. 

“T may as well go on now,” he muttered, 
“Tt is just as safe as to return.” 

The next minute, however, proved the 
falsity of this reasoning, for he had not 
proceeded a dozen steps when a burly figure 
arose in the narrow path and he felt a 
strong hand clutching at his throat. 


In an instant he was striking wildly out 
at his assailant with his clenched fist. His 
blows, however, seemed to have no other 
effect on the man than to cause him 
to tighten his hold on the young man’s 
throat. 

He knew that he was being forced down 
by sheer strength, and reached after his 
revolver. As he did so he tripped on some 
obstruction in the path and both men fell 
together. 

He tried to cry for help, but the iron 
hand on his throat held him too closely for 
that. 

The struggle on the ground now became 
desperate indeed. Weakened as Roland 
was by his former injury, his assailant had 
every advantage until, by a fortunate 
movement, the young man broke the hold 
on his throat and drew his revolver. 

Before he had time to cock it, however, 
Ames—for it was no other—seized the 
weapon with one hand and drew a munier- 
ous-looking knife with the other. 

Roland, uttering a short, shrill cry for 
help, endeavored to shield himself from the 
blow with his arm, and a terrible faintness 
came over him as he felt the cold steel cut- 
ting deep into the quivering flesh. 

Ames muttered an oath as the cry of 
“murder!” rang out on the still night air 
and raised the knife for a surer stroke. 

In that one second of careless rage, how- 
ever, he thoughtlessly removed his hand 
from the revolver, and before the blow he 
aimed could descend,a sharp report rang 
out, and he sprang back with a bullet in 
his breast. 

Roland was on hisfeet in an instant, and 
presented the revolver at the prostrate 
man’s head. 

“One motion, one effort to escape, and I 
will send a ball through your brain,” he 
cried. 

Steps were now heard approaching from 


both directions, and Ames made one fierce 
attempt to gain his feet, but he was held 
back by the cold rimof steel which touched 
his forehead. 

By some strange fatality, Galen Gray 
and Eugene were the first persons on the 
spot. e former had been near the grove 
in one of his restless rambles, and Eugene 
had already entered the grove on his wa 
to seek the explanation of Grover, whic 
Bertha and Fanny had refused to give. 

After them came a group of excited vil- 
lagers, one of whom carried a lantern. 

“What is this?” exclaimed Gray, turn- 
ing deadly pale as he saw the position of 
affairs. 

“It’s only one moreunsuccessful attempt 
at murder, Galen Gray!’ said Roland, mo- 
tioning twoof the men whom he recognized 
in the crowd to take charge of Ames. 

“Don’t let him escape,” he said. “He 
tried to murder me just now.” 

“Is he badly hzrt?” asked Gray, bending 
over his unfortunate companion in crime. 

Roland drew him rudely away. 

“Don't let those men speak a word to- 
gether!" he said. “Both are implicated in 
this deadly assault.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Gray, 
drawing back. 

“Ask that miserable tool of yours what I 
mean, sir,” said Roland. “Ask him at 
whose instigation he undertook to accom- 
plish a deed you failed in. He cannot live 
an hour, and perhaps he will tell.” 

If Roland’s object was to draw a confes- 
sion from Ames by predicting his speedy 
death his ruse was successful, for he beck- 
oned to the village officer, who had just 
arrived upon the scene, to approach him. 

“T ain't a’ goin’ to stand this alone,” he 
said, in a voice plainly heard by every one 
in the little group, “Arrest Lawyer Gray 
an’ that youngster standing byhim. They 
paid me for this job.” 

“Everv one looked anrnrised. for Eugene 





Wallingford was the only one by the attor- 
ney’s side. 

“I knowed you'd be astonished,” said 
Ames, “but I ain't goin to tella lie now. 
They are the ones to blame.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Wallingford ?” asked 
the officer. 

“Yes,” said Ames, “don't let him git 
away. The manI tried tokill stood a-tween 
him an’ the mill property.” 

The officer hesitated. 

“Take them in charge,” said Roland, “T 
can verify his statements.” 

“I must do my duty, gentlemen,” said 
the officer. “Is there any one hereI can 
trust to take charge of these men?” he 
asked. 

A number of men, all friends of Roland 
—or Hugh Gordon, as they supposed him 
to be—at once volunteered, and Eugene 
and the attorney, for the first time in their 
lives, were under arrest. 

“Now that you have arrested us on this 
monstrous charge,” said Gray, coolly, 
“what do you propose to do with us?” 

“You must go to jail, I suppose,” replied 
the officer. 

Engene was too astonished to say a word 
in his own defense. The attempted mur- 
der and his arrest for complicity in that at- 
tempt, completely unnerved him. 

A stretcher was procured and Ames plac- 
ed upon it. 

“Remove him to the nearest house,” said 
the officer, “and send for a doctor. I will 
return and take charge of him after the 
other prisoners are safe.”’ 

As Gray and Eugene moved away in 
charge of the officer, a fresh crowd of peo- 
ple, attracted by the unusual commotion, 
came up. 

Eugene was horrified to see,among a 
number of ladies, the frightened faces of 
Fanny and Bertha. He made an effort to 
reach their sides, but the officer, mistaking 
the movement for an attempt to escape, 
drew him roughly back and and forced a 
pair of handcuffs on his wrists. 

“You’re excited now, Eugene,” he said, 
“but you will see the necessity of this by 
and by.” 

With a flush of shame mounting his pale 
face, Eugene endeavored to force his way 
into a position where the crowd would 
shield him from the girls’ sight. But they 
- him, and Fanny went straight to his 
side. 

“What does this mean, Eugene ?’’ she 
cried, clinging to his fettered hands. “Who 
has been killed, and why are these irons on 
your hands ?” 

Roland stepped forward to try and con- 
sole the sobbing girl, but, remembering his 
share in the terrible scene, heagain stepped 


“You will tell me what it means, Hugh ?” 
said Bertha, approaching him. “You are 
bleeding, too, who hasdonethis? Tell me! 
Can’t you talk?” 

Roland stood before the girl he loved 
with an unutterable longing to clasp her in 
his arms; and yet he knew that the terri- 
ble ‘gulf which had separated them, was 
wider now than ever before. 

“My God!’ he said, ‘4 can’t tell you, 
Bertha! Tell her, some one; it would kill 
me.” 

“Why, you see, young ladies,” said the 
officer, in the voice of a man who was pere 
forming a very unpleasant duty, “you see 
that man lying there tried to kill Hugh 
Gordon, to-night, and he implicates Lawyer 
Gray and Eugene. We hope it will come 
out all right, for——” 

The scared Jook in Bertha’s eyes stopped 
the officer at the very beginning of all the 
consolation he could offer her. 

She stood a moment like one bereft of all 
power of thought or motion, and then sank 
slowly to the ground in a deep faint. Rol- 
and sprang to save her, but was only in 
time to kneel by her side and raise her in 
his arms. 

Fanny had heard the officer's explanation, 
and now clung to her lover’s neck with a 
strength which baffled the officer's efforts 
to take her away. 

“You will not take him to prison!” she 
cried, in piteous tones, “‘and I know that he 
is innocent. Why don’t you tell them how 
it is, Eugene?” she moaned. “It’s dark 
and coldalone there in the prison, andI will 
go with you, my darling, if you must go!” 

But some one tenderly released her 
clinging arms, and Eugene and the attors 
ney were led away. 


— 


CHAPTER XXL 
A RACE FOR LIFE. 


After the departure of the officer with 
his prisoners, Roland was surrounded by a 
group of villagers, all curious to know the 
meaning of the strange scenes of the even- 


ing. 

We thought you dead!” was the excla- 
mation on more than one lip as his friends 
clustered around him. 

He explained, in as few words as possi- 
ble, the events of the past three days. 
Then, for the first time, he realized that he 
was weak and ill from hisinjuries. Seeing 
his condition, two men volunteered to assist 
him to his lodgings. 

_ “Where are you stopping ?” asked one of 





the men us uney iwae Uneir way out of tie 
ve. 

This brought Roland to the consideration 
of a most important question. After what 
had occurred he doubted the propriety of 

clurning o& cin pleasant little room at Mr. 
Clayson’s house. 

“Fanny and Grover will hate me now,” 
he thought, bitterly, “and Bertha cannot 
fail of echoing their sentiments in a ten- 
fold de rree, for have I not just caused her 
brother's arrest on the most terrible of all 
charges ?” 

“T willstop at the hotel, to-ni;lt,” ho 
said, after a moment's thought 

A short distance down the su vet, howev- 
ey, Rolond and his companion. were over. 
taken hy Grover. Just as he came up ther 
were turning off from the street on which 
Grover lived in the direction of the hotel. 

“Where are you going, Mr. Gordon? 
That is not the way home,” were his fret 
words. 

“Why, I thought that my presence at 
your honse wouldn’t be desired after——" 

“I insist on your returning tomy house,” 
said Grover. “I have heard everything, 
and I can’t believe that you have acted 
from any but honorable motives in this sad 
affair.” 

Rolind hesitated. 

“T won’t take no for an answer,’’ said 
Grover. “A great wrong has been done 
to-night, and you must help to rectify it. 
The task we have todo can best be per- 
formed at my house. Bertha and Fanny 
are already on the way there, both almost 
wild with grief.” 

“I thank you for your kind opinion,” said 
Roland, grasping his friend warmly by the 
hand, “but I can’t meet the girls to-night. 
Think of the misery and shame I have un- 
wittingly cxused them. 

“You are too weak to stand here long,” 
interposed one of the men. “You must 
have your wound cared for at once.’’ 

This decided Grover. 

“Take him to my house,” he said. “He 
will thank me to-morrow for being 80 ob- 
stinate about this matter.” 

So Roland was soon comfortably located 
in his old quarters, and the physician sent 
for. In a short time his wound was dressed 
by the same doctor who had attended him 
before. 

“If you keep on at this rate, young man,” 
said the old doctor, “you will soon want to 
engage asurgeon by the year,and keep him 
with you night and day.” 

“I hope the trouble is all over now,” was 
Roland's reply. 

The wound was by no means a serious 
one, and the doctor said Roland would not 
be confined to the house for more than a 
day or two—no longer, in fact, than it took 
his nervous system to recover from the 
shock it had sustained. 

“It seems they can’t kill you, young 
man,” he said, putting up his instruments. 

After the doctor’s departure, Grover en- 
tered the room. 

“The girls are here and anxious to see 
you, Hugh,’ he said. ‘Shall I tell them 
to come up? Both are better now.” 

Roland said “Yes,” but he would have 
given anything to have avoided the inter- 
view. He expected reproaches and tears, 
and was therefore very agreeably surprised 
when they entered the room, to see that 
both were calm, even hoperul. 

“T can’t tell you how grieved I am over 
to-night’s occurrences,” he said, “and still 
I think Iam free from any blame in the 
matter.” 

“A great mistake has been made some- 
where,”’ said Bertha, ‘and my poor brother 
is now paying the penalty.” 

“Did they really take him to prison?” 
asked Roland. 

“Yes,” replied Berths, the tears spring- 
ing into her eyes, “Eugene is in jail. Can 
nothing he done? Must he stay there until 
this terrible matter is settled ?” 

“Would to Heaven I could do some- 
thing!” said Roland with a sigh. 

“I am sure you can do something,” urged 
Fanny. ‘You can’t believe Eugene guilty 
of joining in the attempt on your life. I 
know that he isinnocept, for he never knew 
of your claim to this wretched property 
until Gray told him in this very house only 
last night, and then you were spoken of as 
adead man. It was at your own request 
that your recovery was kept a secret from 

im.” 

“T have been blind, blind!” exclaimed 
Roland, springing to his feet, forgetful, for 
the moment, of his wounds. “May God 
forgive me! Oh, my darling,” he cried, 
taking both of Bertha’s hinds in his own, 
“that I should have gaused all this misery 
when a little frankness would have spared 

on.” . 

Bertha looked up with a sudden hope 
mingled with the surprise in her eyes, 

“There is hope then Hugh ?” 

“Hope, Bertha!” Eugene shall be out 
of prison inan hour! Iwas mai not to 
stop the officer when he arrested him !”* 

“Oh, Hugh! if you can only do that!” 

“Don’t call me by that name, Bertha, 
Gray was right when he said that I claimed 
to be Roland E. Wallingford, and I made a 
great mistake when I told the people here 
to call me another name.” 

“If Eugene had only known,” was all the 
reply the young girl made, 





“AU 18 strange why the attorney should 
have taken such an interest in the affair,” 
said Roland, thoughtfully, “for if, as you 
say, Eugene knew nothing of my recovery, 
he certainly could not have planned to have 
me kilied, and it follows that Gray and 
Ames alone did that delectable work. But 
I fail to find a motive for such desperate 
work,” 

“I can supply that,” said Grover, who had 
entered the room unobserved. “Gray held 
Eugene’s cheque for two hundred thousand 
dollars, and of course it was worthless un- 
less the will was decided in his favor.” 

“Why did Eugene give that cheque?” 
asked Roland, a little suspiciously. 

“Simply because Gray claimed to have 
everything in his own hands, and h? refused 
to aid him in securing the property, or 
even to produce the will—which he declar- 
ed to be in Eugene's favor—without a large 
fee,” replied Grover. 

“That accounts for the first attempt,” 
said Roland, “and——” 

«The first attempt!” interrupted Grover, 
in surprise, “is it possible that the wound 
you received the night I brought you 
here was not the result of an accidental 
fall?” 

“Gray struck the blow,” said Roland, 
bitterly, and then, as near as I can learn, 
pitched me down stairs. The only wonder 
is that I was not killed.’’ 

“You must have borne a charmed life, 
Mr. Gor—Wallingford,” said Fanny, smil- 
ing as she corrected herself in speaking 
the name. 

“But Eugene is in prison while we are 
talking here.” said Roland, drawing on his 
great coat and reaching for his hat. 

“Are you going out?” asked Bertha, as 
she saw the movement. ‘You certainly 
are not strong enough yet.” 

“If Grover will help me with his arm 
until a carriage can be obtained I think I 
can manage it,” said Roland, now ready for 
the start. “I alone can secure your broth- 
er’s release to-night, for it was my endorse- 
ment of Ames’’statement that caused his 
arrest. I hope to have him with me on my 
return,” he added, gaily, as, leaning on his 
friend’s arm, he passed out of the door, 

“Do you know where Ames was taken ?” 
asked Roland, as soon as the young men 
had gained the street. 


' Yes,” was the veply. “Uncle Billy's 
ouse was the nearest place, and so he was 
@ Dveyed there.” sig 
. “You know the way, I suppose.” 

“Yes."" 

“Then lead me thereassoon as possible.” 

“I hardly understand this,’’ said Grover, 
turning in the direction of the house men- 
tioned. 

“The poor fellow probalfy won’t live 
long,” said Roland, “and [want to hear 
him testify to Eugene's irfiocence before 
he dies.” 

“Yes; but will he do that ?” 1 
\¢ “Why shouldn’t he ?” 

“I will answer your question by asking 
one,” said Grover. “Why did he mention 
him in connection with the attorney, and 
thus cause his arrest ?”’ 

“We can enly understand the matter 
fully after a conversation with him,’ ans- 
— Roland. “Hasten, or we may be too 

te.’ 

Owing to the darkness of the night, the 
unevenness of the village street, and the 
enfeebled condition of the wounded man, 
but slow progress was made. Roland 
grew more and more impatient every min- 
ute. 


“If we should be too late, Grover!” he 
repeated at every little stop made to enable 
him to gain strength for a walk, “if we 
should be too late, it would be terrible! I 
should never forgive myself. Can’t we 
walk faster ?”’ 

“But haven't we testimony enongh to 
eause Eugene’s release already?” asked 
Grover, who considered his friend’s release 
already assured. 

“Suppose the man dies affirming the 
statement he made in the grove, and Gray 
proves revengeful ?” said Roland, with a 
shudder, what can we do then? The case 
will have to go through the courts.” ‘ 

“You are right,” cried Grover. “Ames 
must be made to tell the truth..’ 

“Then let us hasten,” said Rotand, but 
even as he spoke his weight grew heavier 
and heavier on Grover’s arm. The excite~ 
ment and the exertion were telling upon 
him, in a most unmistakable manner. 

“I can walk no farther,” he finally said. 
“You know what we desire to question 
Ames about, and you must leave me here 
and go on alone.” 

“But I can’t leave you here, my dear 
fellow,” said Grover. “You don’t seem to 
realize that it is near the middle of a very 
dark and chilly night.” 

“But Eugene—his life may hang upon a 
moment's time.” 

Just at this moment a carriage, occupied 
by but one person, loomed up through the 
darkness, driving briskly toward the vil- 
lage hotel. 

Grover hastened to make the condition 
of affairs known to the gentleman, who 
proved to be an old friend, 

» “As it is buta short distance to the ho- 
tel,” he said, “I will willingly walk there 
jand turn the horse and carriaca evar tq 
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THE ALBION. 








you. | tou know where to leave it, I supe 
> 


» Grover afierthanking his generous friend, 
, warmly, helped Roland into the vehicle 
and drove rapidly to the house where Ames 
had been carried. 

} Alittle crowd had collected around the 
| door, late as the hour was, and it was with 
some difficulty that the two young men 
‘gained entrance. As soon as Roland was 
recognized by the people they crowded 
around to congratulate him upon his es- 
cape from death, and this only added te 
the delay. 

“Where is Ames?” asked Grover, as soom 
as the door was reached. 

“It wouldn’t take long to fini h’™ in 

it heuse,” said one of the mem «a & 
smile, “there ain’t only one »>0:. 

} “Ts he alive yet ?”’ 

“Just alive, an’ that’s 211,” said another. 
“The doctor is working over him, but he 
says it ain't no sort o’ use—got to die.” 

Grover, with Roland still leaning heavily 
on his arm, made his way through the 
crowded doorway and approached the 
rough bed whersen the attorney’s accom- 
Plice lay. 

‘ The attendants stepped back when they 
eaw the man Ames would have murdered 
standing by his side, and the young man 

with a feeling of awe upon the form 
lying so helplessly before him. 

? “If you have apything to say to him, you 
had better say it at once,” said the doctor, 
for he can’t live long.” 

} Roland leaned forward to catch the words 
Ames seemed trying to articulate, but as 
jhe did soa great change came over the 
dying man’s face, and his lips ceased to 
move. Roland started back in dismay. 
-“It can’t be that he is dead!” he said, ap- 
pealing to the doctor, who, still uncertain, 
placed his fingers on his wrist. 


i ‘CHAPTER XXII. 


| a te, 
| re 
1 wes FACE TO PACE. . 


“T am afraid he is indeed dead,” were the 

doctor’s first words as he felt for Ames’ 

' “Was it anything important you 
desired to say to him ?” 

| “Everything depended on a few words 

from him,” said Grover. “I can’t believe 

| that he is dead.” 

} The doctor drew aside the matted gar- 
ments which Ames’ condition had kept the 
attendants from removing, and placed his 
hand over his heart. 

i “He still breathes,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s examination, “and may revive for a 
‘very few moments before death occurs. 
(That is quite common in such cases.” 
| “Thank God!” exclaimed Roland, “I 
feared for the worst when I saw that terri- 
ble look come over his face.” 

» “The room must be cleared,” said the 
doctor, “and you must stand close to his 
side, ready to catch the slightest word or 
motion. You see yourself that the man is 
very weak, and,” he added, glancing at 
Roland’s haggard face, “you are not much 
better. But for the urgency of the case, I 
should insist on your returping home at 
once.” 

“Iseen him look like that once before, 
doctor,” said Uncle Billy, with a knowing 
wink at Grover, ‘an’ he come out of it like 
a brick. I'll risk him.” 

“I remember you now,” said Roland, tak. 
ing the old man bythe hand. “I don’t 
think I can ever forget any of the incidents 
or faces of that terrible night.” 

“Listen !” said the doctor, bending over 
his patient, “Ames is reviving. Clear the 
room, Uncle Billy, and, Grover, you must 
ee ee I administer the cor- 

_ Both did as requested, and, in a short 
time, the dying man’s eyes opened. 

: He motioned for Roland to come closer. 

“I can’t talk much,” he said, in a faint 
whisper, “but I would like to know that 
you won’t keep any hardness inst me.” 

“No, no, my poor fellow,” said Roland, 
the tears springing into his eyes. “I for- 
give you fully, for you were only the 
aay Can you hear what I 
gay . 


| TO BE CONTINUED, 


In Norway, the longest days are three 
months; the morning papers are pub- 
lished quarterly. . 


Pounded Ice for dinner, if allowed to 
stand too long, is not what it is cracked 
up to be. 





When an Illinois farmersold a cow for 


$42.50, and the buyer couldn't make ° 


ehange, the farmer cut off fifty cents 
worth of her tail. 


Inquiring Mind (reading): It sa 
home Ma, “His remains ie taken to 


their last resting place.” Why do they - 


say “his remains’’—wasn't he all there ? 


One year ago he called her his darling 
duck, but now they are married, and as 
he sees her reach for the last earof green 
corn he murmurs something about a 
plamed hog.—Zx, 
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CORMORANT FISHING IN ENGLAND, 


This very curious sport is gaining 
groundin England. The use of cormor- 
ants for fishing purposes has been prac- 
ticed for centuries by the Chinese, who 
carefully train those birds to deliver their 
prey uninjured to their master, instead 
of appropriating it to their own use: and 
from China, and other Oriental countries, 
it has been brought to England. Cor- 
morant fishing recalls, ina measure, the 
old days of falconry, with the exception 
that, while the feats of the trained hawks 
and falcons were performed in mid-air, 
the performances of the “sea crow,” us 
the French call it, take place in water. 
With a ring placed round their necks to 
prevent them swallowing their booty 
though well trained birds will dispense 
with this restraint, the cormorants plunge 
at a given signal into the water, and hard- 
lyever fail to bring up a finny prize. Their 
broad webbed feet, and their thin keel- 
shaped body, admirably adapt them for 
twimming and diving ; and they will of- 
ten use their short, stiff wings as an ad- 
ditional means of propulsion. So swift 
are they, and so sudden their descent, 
that the nimblest fish cannot escape them, 
If they seize their prey otherwise than by 
the head, they ascend to the surface, and 
quickly jerking it in the air, will adroit- 
ly catch it as it falls headforemost 

Pi” 
A STAGE KISS. 


Recently at the imperial opera, Vienna, 
a handsome tenor, Bastiano Widmann, 
having to kiss the soprano, Signorina 
Giovanni, in Lortzing's opera of the “ Ar- 
mourer,” that lady, at the rehearsal, re- 
quested him to “make believe” in the 
correct Viennese manner. When the 
proper moment came at the first per- 
formance the handsome tenor plumply 
and resonantly kissed the astonished so- 
prano upon her rosy lips. Signorina Gio_ 
vanni, after the curtain fell, went in a 
pretty rage tothe manager and complain- 
ed. The manager sent for the handsome 
tenor and requested him to restrain hi, 
arder, When the second representation 
took place, Signorina Giovanni, distrus- 
ting him, exclaimed, loud enough forthe 
house to hear, “I will exeuse you from 
the kiss.” The handsome tenor, incensed 
at the insult, responded in a stage whis- 
per, “Thank God forthat. Who wants 
to kiss such an old thing?” The house 
sat appalled. Signorina Giovanni floun- 
ced off the stage andthe handsome tenor 
has been bidden to apologize or abscond. 





Asingle grateful thought toward hea- 
ven is the most perfect prayer.—Lessing. 





PRINCE GEOKGE FREDERIO. 


A funny story is told of the second son 
ofthe Prince of Wales, Prince George 
Frederic. He is a merry scamp, fond of 
tricks, and no more awed by the majesty 
of his sovereign than most lads are by 
their grandmother. He was even less 
amenable to discipline a few years ago 
than he is now, and on one occasion, 
when staying with the Queen at the Cas- 
tle, played hera pretty prank. She had 
a solemn dinner, at ich a grand duke, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Dean Stanley assisted, 
At dessert the children were sent for. 
When they came in George was riotous. 


Grandmamma__reproved him. He went 
on heedlessly. Grandmamma was again 
obliged to interfere. At last the .young- 


ster became very obstreperous, and he 
had to be sent under the the table, from 
whence he was not to emerge until he 
had confessed his sith and promised 
amendment. He was very quiet—to 
everybody’s surprise, but, when chal- 
lenged, assured his imperturbable grand- 
mamma that he was not yet quite good, 
but would be soon. At last he was sat 
isfied with his own condition, and- 
emerged as naked as when he was born. 
He thought that he could not do better 
than his first parents, and returned, 
therefore, toa state of Paradisaical in- 


| nocence, 








A SEED THAT PURIFIES WATER, 


In India, where it is often quite im- 
possible to obtain good water, there is a 
kind of provision of Providence for the 
purifying of impure and muddy water 
which is well worthy of notice. Were it in 
America, it might be called an “institu- 
tion,” so common is its use. It is a seed, 
which, on being rubbed again and again 
on the inside of the common earthen 
water-pots of the country, has the power 
of precipitating the earth and impuri- 
ties, leaving the water tolerably clear, 
and to a degree suitable for use. Dur- 
ing our itinerancy of two weeks we have 
had occasion almost constantly to use 
the very repulsive-looking tank-water of 
the country thus purified. At only 
one of our encampments have we had 
well water, and then the natives much 
preferred the common surface or tank- 
water to this. Habit, usage, and cus- 
tom are almost omnipotent in India, and 
many years must pass before Hindoos 
will learn that their purifying seed does 
not remove the poisonous taint that pro- 
duces fever and cholera and does nothing 
to destroy animal life that brings the 
very common and troublesome Guinea 
worm, so often making life almost or 
quite a burden. It isa source of satis- 
faction to us that this purified water is 
rendered harmless by boiling, fand there 
is, of course, as much more urgent rea- 
son for the use of “the cup that cheers 
but does not inebriate,” than can be 
found where one hasaccess to “the old 
oaken bucket” of former times and happy 
memory.—Missionary Letter. 





Insect powderis largely made froma 
species of Pyrethrum, M. Jousset states 
that if the power has been previously 
treated with alcohol it loses its insectcide 
power, and the alcohol becomes poison- 
ous. ‘The poison is not due to the essen 
tial oil of the plant, as this does not exert 
any baneful intiuence on insects; but the 
poisonous property is contained in a con- 
eentrated state in the crystalized sub- 
stance, which he believes to be of the na- 
ture of an alkaloid.—Med, and Surg. 
Reporter. 
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TUE WOMEN OF 22>. =. 

A correspondent of a London paper 
says of the Servian women: “They wore 
on their heads red kerchiefs, with 
the ends hanging. down their backs 
bound on their heads by a velvet fillet 
embroidered with coins, in which were 
often stuck flowers, chiefly of - red, 
and white. They were generally dressed 
in white, but invariably with the brilliant 
apron sewed down to the skirt, and of- 
ten with a gaudily-embroidered stomach- 
er, or perhaps breastplate would be the 
more descriptive term, studded with 
coins on black velvet. The working dress 
of the women in the fields is a short 
jacket, braided and slashedin the fashion 
and of the cut of that worn by the men, 
a red and yellow kerchief crossed over 
the bosom, a petticoat striped mostly in 
the parallel stripes of Moorish pattern, 
but occasionally in the checkers, which 
make the pattern a tartan, a tap- 
estry-like apron of brighter colors 
than the petticoat, and bare legs and 
feet. The men are a fine race, tall, 
with a certain stateliness aud self- 
respect in every gesture; their faces are 
almost always good, and often quite in- 
tellectual and chivalric, but in muscular 
development the peasant women of Ser- 
via can give their husbands a stone anda 
beating. 





Abdul Aziz kept 700 cooks, who served 
him up daily thirty different kinds of 
pilaf which it was his delight to throw 
at his attendants. When in ill-temper 
he thrashed everybody up to his Grand 
Vizier. He left jewels worth $16,000,000 
and $20,600,000 in gold, besides shares, 
nominally worth $2,250,000, but hardly 
marketable at atenth part of their face 
value, 


‘ increased cost of 








ImuproveD Hypravuic Drepar.—Decid- 
edlythe most ingenious and important 
hydraulic machine ever invented in this 
country, or abroad,and which must rap- 
idly supersede all other constructions 
now in use for similar purposes, is the 
improve hydraulic dredge devised by 
Mr. W. H. Newton of Chicago, Ill. The 
amount of work capable of being accom- 
plished by this powerful mechanism, 
judging from the statements made by 
contractors and others now employing it, 
is astonishing; . exceeding, in this respect, 
it would appear, as well asin the speed, 
thoroughness and economy of its execu- 
tion, even the dredging apparatus used 
by M. Lesseps, in his operations on the 
famous Suez canal—it is, in a word, prob- 
ably, the most formidable and effective 
arrangement that can possibly be con- 
structed, by modern engineering skill 
for deepening harbors and channels and 
improving navigation, &e. As already 
demonstrated, by its operation on the 
Lake Shore Drive, near Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, this dredge will elevate and dis- 
charge, in ten hours, the prodigious 
quantity of between six and seven hun- 
dred thousand eubic feet of water and 
dredged material; and to this must be 
added Mr. Newton’s system of hydro- 
propulsion, for propelling the dredge 
by the reaction of the water, without 
construction, thus 
avoiding all cost of towage for any pur- 
pose, rendering it a complete self-moving 
dredge. The action of the machine is a 
real mechanical triumph. The suction 
pipe excavates itsway through the de- 
posit by the discharging jets from the 
force pump until itis perpendicular and 
at the depth required, with its mouth- 
piece open at right angles{tothe line of 
the pipe outside of the boat, the jets 
from the force pump discharging in 
front fromeach side and underneath the 
lip of the mouthpiece, thus undermin- 
ing the deposit to the required depth 
while the suction pipe is swept around 
against the face of the deposit on the 
are of acircle, with the spud anchored 
from the opposite end of the boat for a 
centre. While so moored against the 
face the pipe is partially rotated on the 
T pipe, bringing the suction pipe, mouth- 
piece, and the discharging jets in direct 
contact with the material by pressure 
and attrition. Based, asthe machine is, 
upon this true theory of excavation, it 
has already begun to work an entire 
revolution in the dredging business, 
In fact, costing less than one-half as 
much as the old style constructions, and 
doing from twice to four times as much 
work inthe same time—with ‘greatly de- 
creased operating expenses also, both in 
the matter of towage and in depositing 
the dredged material at a distance—Mr- 
Newton hasthe satisfaction of receiving 
from the highest practical authorities 
both in this country and abroad, unre- 
served testimony to the superior value cf 
his machine over all others. [t is pro- 
posed to use it in connection with the 
eontemplated ship canal across Cape 
Cod. 





Odor Ritualisticus.—Extra Protestant 
parishioner to his vicar—“I've long been 
of opinion that ‘cause yeou da'sn’t burn 
incense yeou got them paraffin lamps 
‘stead of candles, so as to hev some smell 
in the church.”—Punch, 


They never use a bulletin board on 
the Worcester Press. They merely take 
the insole out of the editor’s slipper and 
lean it out of the second story window 
against the sidewalk and chalk their dis- 
patches on that.—Norwich Bulletin. 


“Aged Retainer (to Gardener) -—‘It’s a 
bad job about young master being a- 
took so sudden like with appleplexy !” 
Gardener—‘Well, well, it hain’t to be 
wondered at; I never could keep him out 
ofthe orchard, he were such a boy for 
fruit !’”—London Fun. 


“Ma! did you say that pa was never 
engaged to Miss Sally Snifkins?’ In- 
dignant mother (in reply)—“He! my 
dear. He never even looked at her!” In- 


nocent but rsistent child—“Ma! if pt 
had married Miss Sallie Snifkins, would I 
have been red-hee2s3 3” 
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® Traders’ Insurance of Chioago.| 500,00). | °. [126 | New Yors, New Haven and Hssiied.) 60 isa li34 ae Send tor Price List. “Gj J&' A. BENDALL. 




















THE ALBION. 














OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. ° 


INSURANCE, 


EDUCATION, 








ANCHOR LINE. 


U. S. MAIL STEAMSHIPS. 


New York and Glasgow. 
ANCHOR! Avscoeceseesses Saturday, Sept. 9, at 850 4. M 
CALIFORNIA. cee. ceee+eee Saturday, Sept. 16, 2t 3P.M 
ETHIOPIA Saturday, Sept. 23 at 9 A.M 
VICTORIA .o-.ee- 


New York and London. 





paeelees «+ ann. 0 7 
a... v.M 
Anchor Line piers, £0 and 2t, North River, N Y. 
NEW YORA TO GLASGOW, LIVER 

OR LONDONDERRY 

Cabins, $65, to $80, according to accommodations, 
Excursion tickets on favorable terms. 

Steerage, #28 currency ; intermediate, $35 currency. 


6] Drafts issved for any amceunt at current rates. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente, 7 Bow.ing Green. 












Te, 


CUNAR 


Escautienep 3840. 
The Briti-h and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIV FRPOUL. BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Se‘lings every we2k—From New York very 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘luesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON, 


By Stearr2ys not Car-yimg Steerage.—First Class, £26. 


Becond L: £18. 

By Namen Carzying *teerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 Gui ding te accom nodati 
FROM M2 FORK OX BESTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Recurn Tickets o« favors ble terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 

Steerage, at lowest “ater. 

Bteerage tickets from: Giverpool and Queenstown and 
all Os wurope, at Lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Anvwerp, and other ports on the Continent anJ 
or iterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin yee. apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, N. Y. ; 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ing, N.Y 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 


REMITTANCES 

To Great Britain and Ireland. 

TAPSCOTTDS 

Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 

86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEPPOOL, aud DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BOOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest raves, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 














...eee- Saturday, Sept. 30, at 2 P. M, 


POOL, LONDON 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York' 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 








[NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
Intanp Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





its Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which av 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H,. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comvany, 
119 BROADWAY, Vv. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





NEW YORK, January 20th, 18 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE A 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity wit 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 


? 


sand 





gz Pr Jarl, 

1B7d.ccccccccvccccccccooece e+ $88,973 19 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 

to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive... 808,217 67 


Tota amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,190 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage 
o risks have been taken upon HULL 
OF VESSELS. 








NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


This Company tak ss the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold; on eaca of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gors the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southorly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid ice and HLEADLANDs, 





Tons. Tons. 
BPRATN..ccccecesceescees 43871 CANADA...0.-c00ee 4276 
EGYPT -5089 GREECE ......6.06. 4310 
ITALY +4340 THE QUEEN,..... 4470 
BRANCK. «+3678 ENGLAND.....000. S441 
HOLLAN Discoesessss +3847 HELVETIA........ 3970 
DENMARK ....-00e000- S794 BRIWeccccoccccccses 


One of the above steamers will leave New York every 
We ineaa»y, Lfverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Unursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. ‘ 

Cabin passage to Liverrool....... a eteewescees $70 and $30 

Prepeid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to wiverporl and apt — rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. ! 

Passengers Sooked to and from Liverpool, Cardift, 
Bstol, Gueenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp. Rotterdam, Gottenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


h igen. 

the Steamships of this line are fall-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fo t, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 

69 BROADWAY, NEW YOKE, 











THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852! 


EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MUINES and INSURANCE 
ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CIT\ 
VAVE DOLLARS PES 4.NNUM in Advanc 





murked off as earned during the 

Period us alOVe..sccreeces eoveces eocceccecs $819,337 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the same period....... 
Keturn Premiunms.,.. $64,671 08 


THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Cash in Bank..ccscccccvecescees 139 23 
United States and other stocks,. .482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing intereet176,250 00 





$717 656 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle..... . 86,008 

Subscription Notesin Advanceot Premiums = 126,646 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at.cc. csceee -seeeee Cerccccoes 72,078 

Total Assets.... + eovececcces eccvcccce $1,002,391 


3IX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 

tificates of Profits wili be paid to the holders thereof, q 
their legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, tL 

Ist day of February next. 

A divilend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT, is declued 
on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 31st, 187‘, which may be entitled to partic 

pate, certificates for which will be issued om and ite 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 


By order of the Board 





TRUSTEES: 


THUS, B MERRICK, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
GEOKGE A. MEYER, 


JOEN K. MYERS, 
.B. CLAFLIN, 
G@, D. H. See, 


HENKY D. ROLPU, 
JOHN Il. CLAKK, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM 
— M. BATES, 





ALBERT B. STRANGE, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEBHIAL READ, 

LHEO. W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY 
THOMAS HALE, TOWYSEND DAVIS. 


JUHN. K. MYERS, President. 
TILOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
| Wittovansy Powk tL, Secretary. 





_ EDUCATION. 








Academv of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
acar the Central Park, The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
san contribute to an education at once 
-olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishov Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


aford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS. 
MlAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
ne, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES, ‘The Colleges are one 
nile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 
rom the Valls of Niagara, four hours by rail, 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUD, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron, 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-leav Master: Rev. A. 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 





ten. Opt. 
Midleatt Ladies’ College —Principa: Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


For partisuiars apply te the Principals 
respect.~ely. The next term COMMENCES 
Szrremne.. Isr. 


OOLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 


(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all agex for businoss or 
sollege. 

Thirty-first year bezias September 
13th, 1876. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 


Mount St. Mary’s College 
EMMITTSBURG, Md. 
Regular session begins September 5th, 
1876. Students received at any time. 
Course embraces collegiate, preparatory, 
and junior departments. Last named in 
a separate building. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, to take 
charge of the domestic department of the 
college. 
Send for catalogue. 

Rev. JOHN McCLOSKEY, D. D., 

President. 


SPEAK IN SEASON ! 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1876. 


FERRY HALL,Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Musie, Art and General Literature ; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 

















. 





sions to Young Jiadies seeking an educa- 
‘ion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 





PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N. Y.: 


For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 

1876. <A full Classical and Commercial 

Course, with special .attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. Number limited, Send fer cata- 
iogue, to =‘T. G. SCHRIVER, A.M. 

{= Opens on September 14th, 1876. 


Archdiocese of New York. 


1 Tr a ) 
ST, JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FOHDHAM, NEW YORK. 

The College offers every facility for + 
Classical and Commercial Education. 
Studies will be resumed on WeEpnes- 
DAY, SavzEwsEt Gth, 1876. 

Yeeus: Board and Tuition, per ycar, 
$300. 























NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 
Collegiate Institute for YOUNG 
LADIES, 

Near GOVANSTOWN, Baltimore County, Md., 
Conducted by the School Sisteis of Notre 
Dame. 


TLis Institution is most desirably lo- 
eated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
13 PROVIDED WITH EVERY Accessory for 
health and cemfort. ‘The system of edu- 
cation pursued, is designed to develop the 
meotal, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, accom 

PLISHED and USEFUL members ot society 

In the regular course, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
pupils zs Zimited to one hundred and forty. 
Partor Boarvers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartmeats—the num- 
ber is limited to fourteen. 

Younc Lavies, whose healh requires 
special privileces, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive applica- 
tions are made before the 25th day of 
August. Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars send for 
Catalogue 


Virginia Female Institut», 
STAUNTON, VA. 

Rev. R. H. Paiuuirs, A. M., Reetor, 
assisted hy a large corps of Experienced 
Professors and Teachers. 

Patronage from Nineteen States. The 
Thirty-second Session will open Septem- 
ber 6th. Buildings and Grounds Spacious 
and Elegant. Climate unrivalled. 

For Catalogues adaress tak Rector, 
or Hon. H. W. Suerrey, Chairman of 
the Directors. 


Pennsylvania Female College, 


PITTSBURGH East End, Penn. 


Cottece Course embraces all the de- 
partments of higher education. GovEeRn- 
MENT is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three anda half miles from the 
heart of the city. Free from dust and 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
September 13th. For catalogues apply 
early to Rev. THOMAS C. STRONG, 
D. D., President. 











FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


Under the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity 
Delightfully situated and unsurpassed 
for h-althfulness. This Institution offers 
every facility for acquiring a solid, useful 
and accomplished education. Morris and 
Essex R.R. trains make four stoppings 
daily each way at “St. Elizabeth’s Con- 
vent Station.” 
Sr. Josepa’s Preraratory Boarvixe 
Scuoot ror Youne Boys, is a separate 
establishment, but situated on the same 
grounds as the above. It is intended for 
boys under ten years of age. 
For further information regarding 
cither institution, apply personally or by 
letter to the 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


ReEcrIveEs A FEW LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE TIE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Dav School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal 
This old-established School re-opens on 

September 22nd, 1876. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 

instruction in EnGuisu, Frencu and Gsra- 














For further particulars apply to 


¥ W. GOCKELN 8, °. Presidont,. 


aN. Superior as a Home School. 
KE Circulars sent on application, 














